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ORE events of importance to the peace 
M of the world were crammed into a few 
days last week than have happened in 
all eight years since the Armistice. And two of them 
took place in an atmosphere of dramatic intensity 
fitting their magnitude and historic promise. They 
were the entrance of Germany into the League, and 
the final putting into operation of the Locarno 
peace pacts. 

Men who stood in the Salle des Glaces when theVer- 
sailles Treaty was signed dwell on the overpowering 
drama of those moments when the German delegates, 
like whipped criminals, were led in to sign the ac- 
knowledgment of Germany’s “sole guilt.” That 
moment marked the official termination of the 
World War; it also outlawed Germany and her 
allies, and inaugurated a treaty which in many of 
its provisions made. for a poisoning rather than a 
cleansing of international relations. The scenes last 
week at Geneva were in amazing contrast. 

The extraordinary quality of the ceremony ad- 
mitting Germany into the League was the spon- 
taneous good will of its participants — the official 
delegates of fifty-odd nations. Briand’s speech of 
welcome was ex tempore and deeply sensitive to 


the drama of the moment and its significance. 
While the applause that greeted Stresemann was 
full and long, that which followed Briand was 
overwhelming. Speaking of France and Germany, 
he said: “We have reaped enough military glory 
to do us both for all time. Let us now seek success 
in other fields.” He spoke of the courage and hero- 
ism required in the pursuit of peace. “Where,” he 
asked, “except at the League of Nations, could 
France and Germany so talk to each other?” At the 
conclusion, Sir John Foster of Canada, sitting well 
in front, arose and waved a bright blue handkerchief 
as a signal for cheers. The delegates and onlookers 
of fifty nations shouted their heads off. 

These scenes at Geneva did not arise from empty 
eloquence reared upon pious and vague hopes. They 
were the emotional expression of gratitude for a 
great hope made into reality, the result of long and 
very hard work. The “Locarno Treaties,” long 
celebrated by American newspapers as a dead letter, 
have become a fact. The “spirit of Locarno,” 
whose funeral march our isolationist journalists 
have been singing for nearly a year, is more alive 
than it ever was. It is hard to overestimate the 
significance of that realized hope. The first great 
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corner stone has been laid in the structure of 
European security. 

Hardly less significant comes news that France 
has taken steps to reduce her army. The numbers 
of her permanent and temporary officers are to be 
diminished, her cadres, or skeleton regiments, her 
cavalry, and her gendarmery shaved down. Here 
are the first fruits of the new sense of security for 
which Locarno and the League stand. 

Through the long journey from Versailles to the 
scenes last week at Geneva,— achieved by the 
leaders of Europe in the face of prejudice, national 
selfishness, and passion,— American statesmen 
have looked on with indifference tempered slightly 
by skepticism. Finally, the general lack of interest 
with which the historic events at Geneva were 
received in America has been as striking as the 
enthusiasm they produced in Europe. We seem to 
be saying in our hearts, whatever congratulations 
may be upon our lips: What do we care? 


England’s Future 


rier interesting items have come out of Eng- 
land in connection with the late general strike. 
At the trade-union congress, President Arthur Pugh 
intimated that labor admitted no mistake in the 
general strike and might call 
another if necessary. Mean- 
time, the British Government 
has taken steps to see that it 
won’t happen again. A commit- 
tee appointed to investigate 
the working of the trade-union 
law in England, which includes 
Lords Birkenhead and Cave 
= and Sir Douglass Hogg, has 
finished its work, and the report 
is known to contain a recommendation to abolish 
the political levy in trade unions, severely restrict 
picketing, and forbid, under heavy penalties, the 
calling of strikes, except after a secret ballot. All of 
this follows as the night the day. It was not to be 
expected that one party to a huge national con- 
flict should publicly proclaim its guilt, and it was 
inevitable that the Government should look about 
for safeguards against a second national disaster. 
Nothing, however, has been definitely accom- 
plished in these long weeks to settle the basic cause of 
the dispute. The coal strike drags on, English miners 
starve, weak British industry grows weaker, and 
still the latest news from England is that the mine 
owners have rejected the miners’ offer to parley. 
Perhaps, judged by the immediate merits of the 
case, they have been justified. But where is the end 
to it all? In the current Atlantic Monthly, Robert 
Sencourt asks the question: “Will England 
Emerge?” In his article are these words: “‘ England 
needs both the skill and enterprise of America and 





the individual interest and organized intensiveness 
of Italy ...”’ Nowhere does she need these 
qualities more than in the coal industry, the key- 
stone of her industrial arch. What has become 
of the proposals of the royal coal report, insisting 
on a scientific reorganization and a closing of unpro- 
ductive pits? They are apparently forgotten, and it 
looks as if the strike would be won by the owners 
through a process of what we used to call “‘attrition.”’ 
But will the strike be won for England? Not unless 
the coal industry and, after it, other ailing industries 
are reorganized, modernized, and made healthy 
enough to pay both dividends and wages. It is in- 
teresting to note that a royal commission, which in- 


_cludes a well-known labor leader, is coming to the 


United States in the near future to study American 
industry. Baldwin, having gallantly brought his 
country through the difficult crisis of the general 
strike, failed to effect a reorganization of the coal 
industry. Perhaps with all the mutual suspicions 
growing out of the general strike, it was beyond 
human ingenuity. But some day the job must be 
tackled by Baldwin, or by one of his successors if 
England is to survive as an industrial power. 


The Hood Becomes a Shroud 


HE Klan parade in the nation’s capital was a 

sad occasion for the glittering one hundred per 
centers who gathered in their spotless robes to give 
Washington another glimpse of the self-appointed 
champions of white, Protestant nordics. Last year, 
things went better. Optimistic counters placed the 
number of marchers at between thirty-five and 
forty thousand men, women, and children who 
stepped blithely along to the music of many bands 
and the accompaniment of fluttering banners. This 
year’s display was frankly a fizzle, judged by the 
standards of its predecessor. Not more than fifteen 
thousand were in line, bands were fewer, and a list- 
lessness was apparent about the marchers which 
bespoke waning interest in their crusade. 

As a militant organization, the Klan reached the 
zenith of its trajectory during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1924 when an approaching national election 
provided issues and an opportunity for fiery opposi- 
tion. Since that time, it has consistently gone down- 
hill. Internal dissension effectually broke up the 
Klan’s Indiana stronghold, while for one reason or 
another, interest in it has petered out in other 
localities. All attempts to make it an issue in the 
Texas primaries this year met with dismal failure, 
a reversal of 1924 when “Ma” Ferguson swept to 
victory on an anti-Klan tide. Other States have wit- 
nessed similar listlessness with regard to the order. 
Never again will its importance be sufficient to 
force declarations, veiled or open, in the platforms 
of the great parties. Americans generally are far too 
sensible a lot to be humbugged for long by the 
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Ku-Klux Klan. The Washington fiasco is simply 
another evidence that total eclipse is just around 
the corner for the Invisible Empire of the Knights 
of the Ku-Klux Klan (a Georgia corporation). 


Upshaw and At Them 


HE Honorable Upshaw, recently defeated for 

renomination in a Democratic Congressional 
primary in Georgia, has candidly stated his opinion 
that the “big liquor interests” of Baltimore, New 
York, and New Jersey poured more than $100,000 
into his district to insure his defeat. It is hard to 
imagine any “liquor interest,” big or little, spending 
one clipped groat to unseat the egregious Upshaw. 
The most flatulent and foolish proponent of pro- 
hibition in the business, and one of the most violent, 
the Honorable Upshaw has done his cause more 
harm than good. His appeal has been only to be- 
lievers in the stern creed of ““A Government of the 
Morons, for the Morons, and by the Morons.” He 
has been a bore in Congress and out of it. 

In his place has been chosen Mr. L. J. Steele, 
another and presumably a more intelligent bone- 
dry prohibitionist. The big liquor interests may be 
composed of men as imbecile as they are wicked, 
but it is hardly conceivable that they would spend 
so respectable a sum of hard money merely to get 
rid of one of their prize assets. 


Selling Wembley 


HOUSANDS of Americans who “took in” 

Wembley in the course of their visits to Eng- 
land last year and the year before must be inter- 
ested in its fate. Now that the turnstiles are finally 
closed, and crowds no longer pour along the Harrow 
Road, there remains the great question, ‘What shall 
we do with it?” It will not be long before Philadel- 
phia asks a similar question regarding the paste 
and plaster of the Sesquicentennial. 

The question is a difficult one to answer. There is 
always some building public opinion is loath to 
part with, whether it be the Palace of Fine Arts at 
San Francisco, the old Museum in Chicago, the 
Crystal Palace in London, or the Eiffel Tower in 


Paris. In the case of Wembley, the difficulty of — 


solving the problem is accentuated by the fact that 
so many of the structures were built, not for a day 
or for a year, but quite evidently for centuries. 
There is nothing at all temporary, either about the 
gigantic stadium or the Palaces of Art and Indus- 
try. These and other structures represent the 
expenditure of enormous sums of money, and the 
latest suggestion is that while the stadium might be 
retained as a national institution, the Palaces of 
Art and Industry and other buildings might profit- 
ably be converted into “inexpensive flats.” 

It was on this basis that the liquidators recently 


put the exhibition up at auction. The reserve price 
was not reached, and the exhibition was conse- 
quently withdrawn; but the latest word in the 
matter is that the whole may be disposed of pri- 
vately. And so, in the end, the action of the original 
builders in using concrete, rather than lath and 
plaster, may be justified. When the Palaces of Art 
and Industry, the Burmese pagoda, and some of the 
other derelicts are transformed into apartment 
houses, with the world’s greatest stadium just over 
the way, a new Wembley will have arisen, such as 
will have a more honorable subsequent history than 
is seen in the “crumbling pathos” of the Palace of 
Fine Arts on the Marina of San Francisco or of the 
Crystal Palace outside of London. 


The Achievement of the K-X/// 


HEN the Dutch submarine, K—XJJJ, ninety 

days out of Helder, Holland, tied up at the 
Navy dock in San Francisco recently, she was 
greeted as a messenger of peace. And so, of course, 
she was. Her hold, or whatever corresponds to a 
hold in a submarine, was not filled with torpedoes 
or bombs or shells, but with wonderful and delicate 
scientific instruments, designed for the wholly 
constructive purpose of studying the floors of the 
world’s seas with a view to casting light on the 
cause of earthquakes. 

Under the command of Dr. Vening Meinesz, the 
K-XIIT set out some three months ago from Hol- 
land with the modest intention of circling the globe 
and realizing in fact Jules Verne’s vision of many 
years ago. She came out of Holland, across the 
Atlantic into Dutch Curagoa, through the Panama 
Canal to San Francisco, and now she is on her way 
to Honolulu, the Dutch East Indies, and so home 
through the Suez Canal and the Mediterranean 
Sea. She is entirely unescorted, and her crew, as has 
been said, are engaged on a great humanitarian 
effort, for Dr. Meinesz is sure that, through the _ 
data they will obtain in regard to the play of the 
forces of nature, not only above the water, but 
under the water, the little-known story of deep- 
sea currents and deep-sea movements, the secret . 
as to the cause of earthquakes may be discovered. 

The uncomfortable fact, however, remains, that 
if the K—XIII could make such a journey on a 
mission of peace, she could make it equally well on 
a mission of war. Instead of a cargo of scientific 
instruments, she might be carrying a cargo of in- 
fernal machines, and instead of a peaceful comple- 
ment of scientists, a very warlike complement of 
specialists in the field of destruction. The whole 
incident presents a salutary warning. It was Lord 
Grey who declared, some ten years ago, that the 
world must compose its differences or perish. His 
warning seems to be written more plainly on the 
wall with every year that passes. 
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We, the People— 


HE attitude of the American people toward 

its Government has suffered a change in 

the last fifty years. Traditionally, Ameri- 
cans believed the specific statements and implica- 
tions of the Constitution with the confidence of a 
Fundamentalist in the Book of 
Genesis. They knew that the 
people were the sovereigns in 
America. Certain powers — “in 
order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense .. . ” 
—they delegated to the Federal 
Government. Others they dele- 
gated to the several State 
governments, and still others to county and local 
governments. All other powers were reserved to 
the people. In other words, the people created a 
government to serve them and provided a machin- 
ery for the election of their servants. 

The Government at Washington, whether by 
accident or design, developed into a distinctly 
amateur affair. Congressmen and Senators, of 
course, had to render regularly to the people an 
account of their stewardship, and whenever the 
people decided to replace an efficient legislator with 
a boy orator or an itinerant evangelist, they did 





so and rejoiced thereat. When any politician was ~ 


elected to office, he appointed to the places in his 
control helpful colleagues, irrespective of their 
qualifications. It was a régime of amateurs, always 
inefficient, often dishonest, unwieldy, expensive— 
but somehow friendly. 

To this strange government the citizens of this 
republic appealed for help in large matters or 
small—not always successfully, but generally with 
confidence. That profound dislike for government 
which the payment of taxes engenders was reserved 
for State and local bodies, the taxes paid to the 
Federal Government being sufficiently indirect not 
to hurt. Washington was a popular institution. 

With the country’s coming of age, the crowding, 


complex problems of the industrial epoch clamored - 


for something more than a genial amateurishness at 
Washington. Came first the fine-sounding movement 
for Civil Service reform, which established a sub- 
stratum of bureaucracy. Then followed the era of 
muckraking and trust busting. The people were told 
that their liberties were threatened by trusts and 
monopolies, by railroad rebates, and malefactors of 
great wealth. The only way to save themselves was 
to let the Government save them by passingantitrust 
laws and establishing Interstate Commerce Com- 
missions, bureaus dedicated to telling business men 
how to run their businesses. Salutary and necessary, 


all this, no doubt, but it kindled a flame of resent- 
ment and fear in the breast of the Babbitt of those 
days which burns brightly still. Washington came 
to be the enemy of business; the successful man, the 
millionaire, no longer gloried in his shining topper, 
his fast horses, and his front pew in the First Pres- 
byterian Church. He became a suspect. The fact 
of success marked him as presumably corrupt, a 
target for the reformers, the legislators, and the 
Department of Justice. 

Having adopted the function of policing business, 
and having thus incurred the undying enmity of 
business men, Government now decided to make 
itself loathed by the entire dourgeoisie. The income 
tax not only hit a shrewd blow at the pocketbook 
of everyone receiving more than $2,000 a year, but 
it outraged all the finer reticences of their natures 
by asking rude questions, prying into their affairs, 
digging up their secrets. After that, the unpopular- 
ity of the Federal Government was only a matter 
of degree. The Eighteenth Amendment put the 
United States into the business of snooping into 
the private dietary habits of its citizens and punish- 
ing them if they failed to conform to statute. 
There are a few things left for the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate with the accompanying sanctions 
—but not very many. That Government which was 
so friendly is now the policeman of its creators. 

Now, all this change, as has been stated above, 
was probably inevitable and possibly salutary. 
Perhaps the proper function of a central govern- 
ment is to police its citizens into conformity with 
that fluid and shifting rule which is the law of the 
land. Doubtless, it is more efficient —if you want to 
reform some habit of the people which you consider 
improper — to arrange for the Federal Government 
to club them out of that habit than to try to make 
them educate themselves out of it. The point is not 
so much whether the change be good or bad, inevi- 
table or deliberate, as to recognize clearly that the 
change exists. The theory and practice of our 
Government have changed. We, the people, have 
delivered our powers to a government which has 
intrenched itself behind precedents and established 
organizations, provided for its permanence by a 
solid bureaucracy, and for its growth by a constant, 
silent encroachment on new spheres of influence. 
We are the governed. The amiable Frankenstein we 
created is now our ruler. We may not like it, but all 
we can do about it is to replace a few members of 
the organization with a new personnel of the same 
school. It is all very fine, perhaps, but somehow it 
is not quite as our fathers planned; it is no more 
in the American tradition than the personal au- 
tocracies of Roosevelt and Wilson were in the 
American tradition. It is a paternalism and not a 
democracy. And very few of us or our ancestors 
fought to make America safe for paternalism. 


R. E. D. 
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. ae ““WHoa, NAPOLEON!” ‘““WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A FRIEND” 


No hurry getting there. Each morning this boy and his intellectual mount take a cross- Ringing the bell for late comers is an occasional 
country trip to the schoolhouse gate hardship which education involves 


SCHOOL DAYS 
AGAIN 


y's the last days of Septem- 
ber, schools and colleges have 
resumed their diverse activities. Be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock each 
morning the exodus from the home 
begins. Somehow, children must be 
got up in time to catch the bus or 
car — then all is quiet until they re- 
turn. To college campuses come noisy 
trainloads of undergraduates, from 
freshmen with resplendent neckties. 
to bareheaded seniors in knickers. 
Animation is in the air. The work of 
another academic year begins. 


“WHEN MOTHER WAS A 
Gir_” 
A generation ago this kind of 
schoolhouse was in use the 
part of ten months in the year. 
Its windows were drafty and 
its floors were damp. But as 
reading and ’riting and ’rith- 
metic must be learned somehow, 
its inmates dressed warmly 
during the winter and managed 
to survive 


THE First MonpDAy 
School days have already begun. 
The first. day you give your 
name to the teacher and go 
home. The next you get a desk 
ro some books and something 

to study. From then on it’s one 
darned thing after another, 
lesson after lesson, class after 
class until Friday afternoon 
breaks the monotony and a <A 
fords brief release from t 
daily grind 
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Back FOR ANOTHER YEAR 


College campuses, deserted all summer, now 
awaken to the activities of another fall. The 
registrar's office is besieged with applicants, 
notably freshmen who, in fear and trembling, 
scan bulletin boards for their entrance 
marks. The student's express squad gets in a 
little extra training between the baggage 
room and the dorm. The bookstore rush 
begins. Everyone is busy..Here, beneath the 
elm trees at Yale, undergraduates again 
tread familiar paths 


(Keystone) 


we? 


THE HIGHER THE FEWER! 
The typical mélée of an interclass rush, in Se : 4 aia RpRErE ry 
. .& wey 
: et e Bie *s 


which the general motto seems to be ‘‘ there is 
always room at the top.’’ Keeping the shirt 
on is no easy matter under the circumstances 
here pictured. The predominant sensation is 
that of a bewildered passenger in a railroad 
crash who is shouting for someone to take 
the engine off his neck. Old clothes are 
blackened, to say nothing of eyes. When one 
side is left in possession of the designated 
field, the carnage is brought to an end 


¢ 


+ & 


(Wide World) 


(P.& A.) 


(Wide World) 
“THE OLp Ficut’”’ 


The oration of the coach at the beginning of the season concerning the 
nces of victory is a precursor of many such which play an 
important part in keying up the team's morale 


THE Fiyinc TACKLE 

Football practice is well under way, with the dummy receiving 

daily punishment. In many colleges players start getting into team's cha 
shape a week or two before academic exercises begin ‘ 
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Historical Fiction Gets Its Hair Bobbed 


By H. I. Brock 


a fascinating but by no means débutante 
type of lighter literature, a type familiar to 
all the world since Sir Walter Scott’s time — not to 
go back to Froissart and Malory — has managed 


| IKE the woman of any age at all past her teens, 


now working the trick to considerable pecuniary 
advantage invented it. Some thirty years was re- 
quired, in fact, for the thing to catch on with the 
greater public which seems now to take to it so 
kindly. Indeed, in a part of that public’s varied 


even in this swift-mov- 
ing age to keep in the 
youthful fashion of the 
day. The historical 
novel has had its hair 
bobbed. 

Friskily furnished 
with a curly mop or 
modishly sporting the 
latest shingle, the some- 
time stately dame or 








In discussing the recent tonsorial revolution as 
applied to literature, the author recalls the case of 
Hamlet, ‘‘when recently upon the stage the melancholy 
Dane was deprived of his princely suit of doublet and 
hose, richly sable, and invested with plus-fours or a 


_dinner coat. Hamlet became himself again as Shake- 


speare drew him. . . . So Helen and Cleopatra and 

young ladies of quality of the Eighteenth Century 

become as Homer, and the other creators who worked 
under God, had striven to hand them down to us” 


human content there 
seems to have been 
kindled surprisingly an 
interest in historical 
characters where hardly 
a spark has been emit- 
ted for years. So that 
you find persons you 
would never suspect of 
such drab employment 
dipping into real his- 
tories to see if there 


demure demoiselle of 


may not be other 





the old romance no 





longer dances the staid 

pavan or walks the minuet. She boldly enters the 
Charleston contest with the contemporary blonde 
that gentlemen prefer or the brunette who openly 
parades her dislike of wives. And the same public 
that delights in Anita Loos’ Lorelei — up-to-the- 
minute 1926 edition of the sex that there is nothing 
like — that same public takes gleefully to its bosom 
three-thousand-year-old Helen of Troy newly 
dressed up with a distractingly cute hair cut by 
Mr. John Erskine. Mr. Erskine is a Columbia 
University professor, and therefore quite used to the 
latest young person in her latest knee-topping frock 
and more than boyish bob. Columbia University 
is conveniently situated in New York City, and 
Barnard College, allied to Columbia, may easily do 
its hair at the Ritz. 

There you are. But Professor Erskine is not the 
only one. There is also Prof. William Stearns 
Davis, way out in St. Paul or Minneapolis. And 
there are others on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
purpose here is not a catalogue of names. It is to 
point out that there is a new fashion of using the 
characters of history to amuse the general public — 
who care nothing about history. There is a new 
irreverence which permits the student of history 
to see the heroes — and especially the heroines — 
of any age, of iron or of gold, of buckram or brocade, 
in terms of this age of Oxford bags and full-length 
chiffon stockings. There is a new and popular trick 
of bringing anybody and everybody out of the dim, 
dusty, and glorious past right up to date and right 
into the spotlight alongside the latest in flappers and 
screen stars and gold-digging blondes preferred. 

It’s no use pretending that the people who are 





women, hundreds of 
years old, who are really as young as Menelaus’ 
Helen, who would not stay put. Why may not these 
others, also, be spied upon across the centuries in 
the act of conducting their domestic and amorous 
affairs in the best modern manner? Sometimes these 
seekers are rewarded. Sometimes the fine art of the 
historian in adapting the record to the prejudices of 
his own generation has effectually concealed every 
blood-stirring or nerve-tickling quality of a Beren- 
garia or an Eleanor of Aquitaine, a Mary, Queen of 
Scots, a Reine Margot — or anybody at all. 


HIS doesn’t alter the fact that about the time 

the world was changing centuries — getting out 
of the Nineteenth and aboard the Twentieth, bound, 
God knows where —about that time an Irish 
writer, since considerably celebrated, took great 
Cesar’s ghost and treated that magnificent and 
imperial shade to a humanity bath. Unceremon- 
iously, at the same time, he took the Serpent of Old — 
Nile out of her mummy case. He made the super- 
man who bridged the Rhine and was Master of the 
World, an able, humorous, and somewhat vain 
elderly gentleman, as modern as England’s Mr. 
Winston Churchill — though much wiser. He made 
Egypt’s black-magic queen, who stands as the 
world’s model of the Eternal Vamp, a kittenish, 
spoiled young person with a nasty temper and a 
pretty trick of purring. The World’s Vamp had to 
begin somewhere — to learn sometime. Thus Cleo- 
patra appeared as the first flapper — when the word 
“flapper” had not been invented—and thus 
“Cesar and Cleopatra,” though written as a stage 
play, started a whole school of modern fiction. “The 
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Great Catherine” also contributed. In that case, 
not only was a first-rank historical character relent- 
lessly reduced to terms of current humanity, with- 
out serious loss of individual flavor, German accent, 
or imperial presence, but another flapper, a most 
engaging piece of baggage, was added — flung in 
gratis —in the guise of the insolent niece of old 
Potemkin. Indeed, this writer holds that Bernard 
Shaw’s not least title to lasting fame is the fact 
that he discovered or invented the flapper long 
years before that characteristic type of the first 
postwar decade actually appeared on the scene. 
There is an unmistakable flapper. in “You Never 
Can Tell,” another and especially sophisticated 
form of her in “The Philanderer,” another less 
soigné in “Missalliance,” and the very perfect 
pattern of the type in the first part of “Back to 
Methuselah.” Even Shaw’s Joan of Arc is a sort of 
flapper. But never mind piling up the evidence. What 
I am getting at is that it has taken us more than a 
generation to apply the Irishman’s simple recipe 
to the current manufacture of the stock form of 
fiction labeled “historical.” 


IR WALTER’S formula remained standard for 
the regular output right up to the war which is 
so commonly assumed, nowadays, to have cut his- 
tory in two and set all life to a new jazz rhythm. 
You can believe that or not. Till then, at all events, 
Romance rode a high horse and Beauty perched on 
a pillion behind or trailed the glory of golden braids 
or the damning lure of raven tresses from a mul- 
lioned window, dour battlements, or a balcony. 
There were modulations, to be sure. Manners, and 
even morals, relaxed a bit from their neo-Gothic 
attitudes. You had a Dorothy 
Vernon, for whom a couple of 
castles were fitly responsible. 
You had “The Black Arrow,” 
and “The White Company,” 
most respectably sponsored. 
Mr. Anthony Hope, taking a 
precious hint from Stevenson’s 
‘Prince Otto,” gave the old 
thing a new twist—a sort of 
reverse English — by putting, 
in “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
the neo-Gothic romance mo- 
tive in a modern setting. Even 
such a venture as that of Mr. 
Justin Huntley McCarthy in 
presenting Frangois Villon, 
M.A., in a highfaluting ro- 
mance and yet admitting him 
to be thief as well as poet and 
tavern brawler—even that 
helped. As is proved by the 





ma 








highly successful musical comedy version of the 
same story by Mr. Brian Hooker. For all its mediz- 
val trappings and romantically emotional melody, 
“The Vagabond King,” has moments of close-up 
modernity. 
However, a whole school of diggers of plots out of 
the graveyards of the past went beyond the Gothic. 
Seekers after sensations highly seasoned with blood 
and fleshly lusts sent long-suffering Romance all 
the way back to the Roman amphitheatre — 
where the poor thing was an utter stranger — to 
fetch the needful. She met Nero and was exceedingly 
de trop — but she did her duty through reams of 
lachrymose pages. The line of offenders runs from 
Lew Wallace to Blasco Ibafiez and takes in Sien- 
kievicz. In all of it was more exploitation of sinful 
delights — under cover of the sob stuff — than 
there was of. the other stuff that makes the whole 
world, and the old world, kin to the 1926 man in the 
street — and the woman of 1926, who is everywhere 
a part of the show that keeps him cheerfully looking 
about him when he is in the street. Life is like that 
— especially at present. And literature must keep 
in touch with life. 
By the way, the idea has been advanced that 
Mark Twain was a bit ahead even of Shaw in dis- 
covering the new recipe for an ever-popular dish. 
The Yankee at King Arthur’s court had the gift of 
irreverence, certainly, and some discover the flap- 
per’s shadow cast meaningly before in Mark’s self- 
colored version of the hoyden who has been a stock 
figure in historical fiction almost from the beginning. 
In the orthodox form of that fiction, the hoyden is 
mixed up with the minx. And, doubtless, the flap- 
per’s ancestry may be traced back in that line. But 
the creature we know is not 

‘ rightly either minx or hoyden; 
she is something quite differ- 
ent. Anyway, Mark Twain is 
not an historical novelist, but 
a Western play boy — a rough- 
and-tumble satirist. Of the 
quality of satire which enters 
into the new bobbed-haired 
historical fiction, a little more 
may be said later. This digres- 
sion has led far enough. 

No cruel plan is entertained 
of inflicting upon the reader here 
a comprehensive survey of the 
whole field presented by the 
successive schools into which 
novels extracted from or in- 
jected into historic surround- 
ings may be divided. But there 





Ye ‘ is one master magician of the 


older art who may not. be 








fact that the new method is car- (Drawing by Gertrude W. 


ried still further in last season’s 





Herrick) 
“ Helen of Troy newly dressed up witha distract- 
ingly cute hair cut by Mr. John Erskine” 


omitted. While any number of 
more or less skillful weavers of 
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words, like Mr. Stanley Weyman, for instance, 
were turning out by the yard tolerable, imitation- 
antique patterns, Mr. Maurice Hewlett was get- 
ting his own superlative effects in tapestry and 
old brocade, the colors richer, if possible, even 
than those of the originals which furnished his 
inspiration. With the most romantic flair and 
heroic swing of them all, Mr. Hewlett took the 
pains to inject a robust solution of Cardinal Sin 
into the veins of his heroes and to allow to his women, 
good and bad, their fair share of the goodly lusts of 
the flesh. But he never bobbed any passionate dam- 
sel’s hair or got a burning and bored chatelaine into 
the sort of skirt that would enable her to tackle a 
Charleston contest. Hewlett tried to humanize his 
characters without modernizing them. Later, he 
got to dealing with modern characters and medi- 
evalizing them. 


ORD MADDOX HUEFFER did the entire 

trick once, and did it very well. It was quite a 
number of years ago, so that the book is out of 
print, I believe. You may or may not remember, but 
the title read, “Ladies Whose Bright Eyes.” It was 
all about the happy days of the Crusades when 
the husbands were away fighting and the wives 
were left in their castles with ancient seneschals and 
callow pages. The enchantment in this case was that 
there was a real modern person in the story —a 
chap who had got knocked a few centuries back 
down the corridors of time by falling off a bicycle 
and getting a whack on his head. But the other 
people in the tale, though they had the lofty man- 
ners, highly seasoned appetites, and hasty blood- 
letting ways of their era, were in essence perfectly 
contemporary. The two high dames who fought a 
duel in the lists on horseback in panoply of steel 
might have been two husky ultramodern tennis- 
playing or Channel-swimming young women. 
Indeed, they were quite as modern as Mr. Michael 
Arlen’s lady in the Green Hat, in spite of using fat 
war horses to do their charging with instead of long, 
low, Hispano-Suisa motor cars painted yellow. In- 
cidentally, they were more interesting, effective, and 
agreeable persons than Mr. Arlen’s lady who wasn’t 
a lady and couldn’t quite succeed in being a gentle- 
man. But that is aside. 

Mr. Rafael Sabatini’s selections must also be in- 
cluded in this hasty view of a battlefield so broad 
that the unrolled map of the ages is its terrain. 
What Mr. Sabatini seems chiefly to do is to reveal 
the oneness of the medizeval swashbuckler and the 
modern gunman. For instance, Benvenuto Cellini 
is brought right into the intimate circle in which we 
meet —in the daily paper any morning — the 
latest hold-up artist who has robbed a chain gro- 
cery store, in company with a girl with bobbed 
hair; and after cowing the entire crew of white- 
jacketed shop attendants and shooting one of them 








dead, has sped away in a high-powered motor car, 
followed at a safe distance by a futile fusillade from 
the Metropolitan police. Right here, undeniably, 
is a form of up-to-date romance. 

Let that be. However we have arrived at it, we 
have arrived. No reasonable doubt exists that we 
have with us this new fashion in historical fiction. 
No doubt exists, either, that a number of very 
famous characters lend themselves extraordinarily 
to the new literary hair cut. Much the same thing 
happens to them that happened to Hamlet when 
recently upon the stage the melancholy Dane was 
deprived of his princely suit of doublet and hose, 
richly sable, and invested with plus-fours or a din- 
ner coat. Hamlet became himself again as Shake- 
speare drew him — not the mouthing thing bad 
actors had made him. So Helen and Cleopatra and 
young ladies of quality of the Eighteenth Century 
become as Homer and the other creators who 
worked under God had striven to hand them down 


‘to us, only to be thwarted by dull commentators. 


Patently, the modern picture of Helen is not 
strictly accurate. But we get nearer to the real, far- 
away, fair-haired dame, who ran off with dashing 
young Paris and got fetched back to a dull husband 
by a whole expeditionary force, when we translate 
her into terms of our own time than we can get any 
other way. The larger public, especially, gets closer. 
And the larger public, as already suggested, gets 
in addition a steer back into history, a key to the 
past as something not in the least dull, and an 
impulse to read more about it than the ingenious 
concocters of the new fictions have revealed. 

There is another point. It is firmly maintained 
that the great American public does not like satire. 
It is not true, because, among other things, there 
is Miss Anita Loos. But it may well be true that the 
great American public does not like satire directed 
at itself which too widely proclaims itself as such. 
Satire is automatically produced every time an 
historical personage is translated into the current 
vernacular. The more modern the expression, the 
more inevitable the satire. The bobbed head is 
brought into perspective the moment it is Helen of 
Troy’s head that is bobbed, or, we will say, that of . 
Lucretia Borgia, or Fair Rosamond. 


ATIRE being created by the means indicated, 
and the target of the satire being inevitably 
not the historical. personages but our own selves, 
we may, in getting used to the new form of histori- 
cal fiction which has caught on so surprisingly well, 
get used to satire. We may find that we do not mind 
it when the pill is so pleasantly sugar-coated with 
reminders of the frailties of the famous folk who 
have been annoying us so long by being famous and 
having to be studied in schoolbooks and being 
solemnly exalted by dull people who bore us by 
spouting about them in public. 
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Bookies and Bookmakers 


The Publisher as Well as the Race-Track Gambler Often Finds that the Favorite 
Doesn’t Even Manage to Place 


received, published, and 





RACE track is 
A not the only 
place where 


bookmakers gamble. 
Publishers’ row — if 
there be such a place — 
harbors as many finan- 
cial jongleurs as ever 
haunted the paddocks 
along the fringes of the 
track. As a matter of 
fact, the bookmaker, 





In the publishing business, believes the author, 
a thrilling game of chance is raised to the level 
of a profession, ‘“‘retaining,’’ as the late Frank 
Munsey would have said, “the best features of 
each.’”’ And those who break the bank are out- 
numbered by those who are broken. Yet “‘still 
they come,” says the author, a New York pub- 
lisher. ‘‘For each one that disappears, twenty 
spring up — gamblers all. There’s a lure to it, al- 
ways a new path opening up across the rainbow!”’ 


sold for years and years 
to come. “The Economic 
Consequences of the 
Peace,” by J. Maynard 
Keynes, collected rejec- 
tion slips aplenty before 
its final publication and 
sale; ‘““The Constant 
Nymph” had at least 
one cold reception, and 
two or more publishers 








in the literal sense of the 

term, takes far longer chances than the race-course 
“bookie”; for while, in the long run, the “books” 
of the track can never be beaten, the books along 
publishers’ row can be, and often are, in a very short 
run indeed, whipped to a fare-you-well. There are 
as many dark horses in this particular race as you 
will find in a dozen Derbies, and the odds which the 
publishers place on them would startle even that 
fabled skipper from New Orleans who had one of 
his deck hands squat on the safety valve of the 
Prairie Belle in his last race against the Star of 
Natchez. 

From this full-flavored pronunciamento it must 
not be inferred that publishing is nothing but a 
gamble. It requires a deal of patience and as much 
sound sense as any other highly specialized busi- 
ness. The publisher takes his chances,— terrifyingly 
long chances, sometimes,— often to lose, as often 
to win. But as well he must have a sure and com- 
plete knowledge of all the im- 
ponderables that make the 
business at bottom a very solid 





his public or upon his authors, 
generically speaking. Where he 
takes his chance is in endeavor- 
ing to bring his author and his 
public together. It is then that 
he finds his “dope sheet” so 
often upset. For the present, 
let us regard a number of the 
dope sheets. 

In the doldrums of postwar biographical writing, 
a certain publisher said of Lytton Strachey’s now 
famous work: “Who wants to read about Queen 
Victoria?” The answer came several months later 
with deafening repercussions when Harcourt, Brace 
turned out edition after edition of the book. “The 
Way of All Flesh” went begging before it finally 
arrived at a publisher’s doorstep where it was 














HERGESHEIMER 


affair. He cannot gamble on: 


failed to realize the pos- 
sibilities in W. H. Hudson’s “Green Mansions.” 
All part of the everyday life of a publisher! 

One of the mysteries of the literary business to an 
average practical, hard-headed business man is the 
persistence with which a publisher keeps on turning 
out the nonselling novels of an unpopular author. 
The aforementioned business man cannot conceive 
of expenditures without returns. He forgets the 
histories of Willa Cather, of Theodore Dreiser, of 
Joseph Hergesheimer, and of a hundred and one 
best sellers who in their dog days were worst sellers. 
Miss Cather’s “The Troll Garden,” ‘‘ Alexander’s 
Bridge,” “O, Pioneers!” “The Song of the Lark,” 


“My Antonia” — none of them enriched either the. 


author or the publisher. Then came “One of Ours,” 
and even before it received the Pulitzer award, Miss 
Cather had won a steadily growing public. “A Lost 
Lady” and “The Professor’s House” carried on 
the best-seller tradition. Another classic example 
lies in the struggle of E. M. 
Forster to achieve sales. ‘The 
Longest Journey,” “Howard’s 
End,” ‘The Celestial Omni- 
bus,” “Where Angels Fear to 
Tread,” “Pharos and Pharil- 
lon” all were neglected works. 
Then came “A Passage to 
India,” and Forster rushed into 
the limelight of public. favor. 
When you think of an author, 
in nine cases out of ten¥ you 
associate him with one of his 
outstanding successes. But what of the publisher! 
For every “One of Ours,” there lies before him a 
“Song of the Lark”; for every “Jurgen,” a “Chiv- 
alry”; for every “Passage to India,” a “Longest 
Journey.” This is all part of the gamble; and it is 
also part and parcel of a canny, long-time in- 
vestment for which he has foreseen a rich maturity. 

Sometimes, too,— and this is one of the many 
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uncertainties of this uncertain trade, — an author 
changes publishers at the crucial point. Mr. X. 
builds up his failures until the author is dissatisfied 
or restless or financially inept or a million and one 
things and changes to Mr. Y. And in the course of 
human events Mr. Y. publishes his latest book and 
it sells and sells until past failures wear the aura of 
forgotten mishaps or better still return from limbo 
and begin to sell with all the impetus of the new 
book. The author too often attributes his new lease 
on life to Mr. Y., forgetting that the same thing 
might have happened had his book been stamped 
with the imprint of Mr. X. And Mr. X. looks on 
sadly, covering what losses he can from the revived 
sale of the old books. 


EEDLESS to say, every author cannot build 
into sales. For years Knopf published the 
works of Pio Baroja, probably the greatest living 


Spanish novelist; for years his novels have been— 


consistent duds, and may continue to be forever 
unless some strange tide in the ocean of affairs 
sweeps Baroja into an overnight popularity. 

It’s not all as profoundly depressing as that! 
There are the small bets that break the bank. 
“Lolly Willowes,” just to mention one of a list 
too long to set down in one magazine, is an example 
of a book in which the publishers had slight hopes 
and large fulfillments. “Lolly Willowes” was not 
even manufactured in this country; sheets were im- 
ported from England in order to save expense on 
a small edition of one thousand which the pub- 
lishers hoped rather than expected to sell: the novel 
was so precious, so unlike the popular successes of 
the season. And the public—vulgarly, indeed — 
lapped it up! They would read a precious book. Let 
them have more than a thousand! And they got it, 
while the publishers fumed and fretted and cursed 
and rendered thanks to their gods and raced through 
an American edition with all speed. 

Turn to the roster of books by unknown authors. 
“The Hounds of Spring,” by Sylvia Thompson; 
“The Constant Nymph,” by Margaret Kennedy; 
“The Green Bay Tree,” by Louis Bromfield; ““Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings,” by George Dor- 
sey; “The New Decalogue of Science,” by Albert 
Edward Wiggam, to mention a few books in which 
the publisher, mingling high hopes with devoirs to 
his rabbit foot, caught the public fancy and sold 
like mad. The advertising behind them, the con- 
tents of them, the publicity attending them, the 
mood of the public at the moment — what did it? 

In the matter of advances or advance payments 
to authors on account of royalties another element 
of chance enters in. Famous authors have been 
known to receive as much as $20,000 before pub- 
lication. For the most part, such huge sums have 
been adequately covered by royalties derived from 
sales, but there have been the exceptions to the rule, 


and, as in most phases of the publishing business, 
the exceptions have been many. Another factor, 
but not quite so costly, is the practice of ad- 
vancing an author money before he has even writ- 
ten the manuscript and then, when the manuscript 
is completed, finding it so unsatisfactory that the 
money is forfeited. 

The rights accompanying a book have at times 
lessened the gambling element in many ways. If 
some enterprising motion-picture concern sees 
possibilities in a book, best or worst seller, it will 
pay and pay well for the rights, thereby taking the 
curse off any lack of sale. For every book sold to 
the pictures, however, there are thousands of others 
unsold. Then, too, serial rights, translation rights, 
Canadian and British rights bring in some leavening. 
In the case of serial publications, large sums have 
been spent for the purchase of books, but for the 
most part the serialized story, especially serializa- 
tion after publication, has been of a best seller. 

To counterbalance all this pure hazard, there are, 
of course, the sure bets. You notice, however, that 
we still have recourse to the gambling term, “bets.” 
For even at the doors of the Zane Greys, the Harold 
Bell Wrights, the almost sure-fire sellers, the wolves 
are bound to howl occasionally. The best seller of a 
decade ago is no longer the best seller of today. 
Gene Stratton-Porter has had her platter of suc- 
cess recently garnished with rue. Robert Chambers 
no longer dominates the market as he did a decade 
ago. The success of Van Loon’s “Story of Mankind” 
was followed by one of the worst failures in the 
history of publishing, namely, the same author’s 
“Story of the Bible.” There are certain authors who 
today command an almost sure sale: Cather, Herges- 
heimer, Ferber, Dreiser, Anderson, Locke, Gals- 
worthy, Walpole; but there is no telling when and 
with what book this sale may perceptibly slump. 
H. G. Wells’ recent novels could never bring the 
returns of such earlier coups as “Tono Bungay” 
and “‘Mr. Britling Sees It Through.” The merit of 
the book itself in the case of established authors is 
undoubtedly the deus ex machina. Here, more than 
with a first novel, merit is the ultimate considera- 
tion. But, oh, what meritorious first novels and sec- _ 
ond and third novels by relatively unknown authors 
have died miserable financial deaths! Again, it is all 
part of the gamble! 


TILL they come, new publishers yearly. For each 
one that disappears, twenty spring up — gam- 
blers all. There’s a lure to it, always a new path 
opening up across the rainbow! What will this sell? 
How will this be received? What will that sell? 
While the public — the fickle, vacillating, unassail- 
able, hard-hearted, soft-hearted, sentimental, ruth- 
less, and unchanging public — determines in its 
own inscrutable way which of the gamblers are to 
win and which are to lose. 
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A Motto for America 
By Aldous Huxley 


OW that liberty is out of date, equality an 
N exploded notion, and fraternity a proven 
impossibility, republics should change 
their mottoes. Intelligence, Sterility, Insolvency — 
that would do for contemporary France. But not 
for America. The American slogan would have to 
be something quite different. The national motto 
should fit the national facts. 
What I should write under 
America’s flapping eagle 
would be: Vitality, Pros- 
perity, Modernity. 

Let us begin with the 
last, modernity. Modernity 
in this context may be 
defined as the freedom from 
customary bonds and an- 
cient prejudice, from tra- 
dition and vested interest; 
the freedom, in a word, from 
history. Change is accepted in America as the first 
and fundamental fact — and accepted, not as other 
peoples have accepted it, as an evil to be combated 
by the organization of a stable society, but as the 
foundation and key of practical life. Most things in 
this modern land are provisional, made to last only 
till something better shall appear to take their 
place. All through the country the houses have an air 
of impermanence; the landscape, wherever the hand 
of man has touched it, looks sketchy and unfinished. 
The factories are perpetually renewing themselves. 
Forty-year-old locomotives still rumble over Euro- 
pean rails. A respectable American railway company 
would think itself disgraced by the possession of an 
engine that was more than ten years of age. Nor 
would the engines survive much longer; things, here, 
are built to be scrapped as soon as they have out- 
worn their first youth. Change is made much of; it 
is rejoiced in. That is modernity. 

And then there is the prosperity. America is a 
half-populated country teeming with natural wealth. 
Business methods are unhampered, except perhaps 
in the East, by the old traditions belonging to a 
vanished form of society. The traditions of an age of 
feudalism, of agriculture, and of craftsmanship have 
done much to cramp the efficient development of 
industrialism in Europe. The greater part of America 
started with a clean slate. 

American vitality is a function, mathematically 
speaking, of the prosperity and the modernity. An 
insufficiently nourished human being requires a 
great deal of rest. Reduced to an Indian diet, 
Americans would be a good deal less interested than 








they actually are in business efficiency, uplift, and 
the Charleston. They would spend most of their 
spare time in a doze, or in the doze’s first cousin — 
meditation. But they have enough to eat — a great 
deal more than enough, in fact. They can afford to 
hustle; indeed, they must hustle or else die of a 
plethora. Men and women who wash down beef- 
steaks with glasses of rich, creamy milk need to do 
something pretty strenuous in order to keep alive. 

The psychological effects of prosperity are hardly 
less striking than the physical. In less fortunate 
countries the precariousness of existence keeps large 
classes of the population in a state of chronic fear. 
Unemployment is a haunting apprehension, both to 
manual workers and to those who wear black coats. 
So little is needed in Europe to precipitate the man 
of the middle class into the abysses of the lower 
classdom. Fear is the enemy of life; it inhibits every 
function of the mind and body. That is why, in the 
less fortunate parts of Europe, vitality is so low. 

In America this fear hardly exists; there is no 
reason why anyone should fail to earn good wages. 
Nor is the fall from the status of the clerk to that, 
shall we say, of the factory hand discreditable, as it 
would be in older countries, where the prejudice 
against manual labor as something fundamentally 
degrading and unrespectable still lingers. The 
middle classes are, therefore, largely relieved of their 
terror of losing caste. Liberated from fear, the Amer- 
icans live with confidence and therefore with en- 
hanced vitality. 


piensa cal affects the expression of vitality, 
externalizing it in the form of vehement ac- 
tion. The joyful acceptance of change reacts on the 
affairs of daily, personal life. Pleasure is associated 
with a change of environment, finally with mere 
movement for its own sake. People externalize their 
vitality in visiting places of public amusement, in 
dancing and motoring—in doing anything thatisnot 


“quietly sitting by their own fireside. What is known 


as “night life” flourishes in America as nowhere 
else in the world. In America, vitality is given its 
most obviously vital expression. Hence, there ap- 


_ pears to be even more vitality in the Americans 


than perhaps there really is. A man may have plenty 
of vitality and yet keep still; his motionless calm 
may be mistaken for listlessness. American vitality is 
always obviously manifested. It expresses itself in 
terms of hastening automobiles, of yelling crowds, of 
speeches, banquets, “drives,” slogans, sky signs. 
It is all movement and noise, like the water gurgling 
out of a bath — down the waste. 
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Some Literary Hoaxes— Jocular and Otherwise 


By Amy Loveman 


place in the history of literature alongside such 


N April 2, 1796, all London was agog with 
excitement, for Sheridan had announced 
the opening that evening of a newly dis- 


covered play by Shakespeare. He had paid the 
sum of £800 down to Samuel Ireland, a vener- 


other famous impostures as the “Letters of Phala- 
ris” which Bentley exposed, the numerous attempts 
to hoax the world with imitations of Petronius, 
the apocryphal scriptures, the forged papyri of 


able and respected 
bookseller, for the manu- 
script of “Vortigern 
and Rowena,” and had 
promised him half the 
profits on the first sixty 
performances of the 
drama. To be sure, Mrs. 
Siddons had withdrawn 
from. the cast because 





The old saw to the effect that the public loves to 
be fooled almost merits the dignity and respect 
accorded to an axiom. Miss Loveman, associate 
editor of the ‘‘Saturday Review of Literature,” 
proves the point by recalling some of the famous 
literary hoaxes perpetrated both by practical 
jokers and by others more concerned with 

thoughts of profit from their humbuggery 


Constantine Simonides, 
the quotations invented 
by William Lauder in ~ 
his effort to “prove Mil- 
ton a gross plagiarist,”’ 
the ballads palmed 
off by Robert Surtees 
on Sir Walter Scott and 
incorporated by him 
in his “Border Min- 
strelsy,” and numerous 





of her disbelief in the 
authenticity of the play, 


lesser known inventions. 





and Kemble had as- 

sumed the leading male réle openly protesting his 
skepticism. Yet Sheridan, though he had expressed 
his surprise at the weakness of the lines, was per- 
suaded by the obvious age of the yellowed paper 
on which it was written in a crabbed hand of the 
genuineness of the document. Moreover, there was 
the impeccable character of old Samuel Ireland 
to render absurd any thought of forgery. 

The play opened to a house crowded beyond all 
experience of Drury Lane, and for a time proceeded 
before an audience attentively silent. But as it 
unwound its length and disclosed its inanity, silence 
gave way to restiveness, and finally to open derision, 
until when Kemble pronounced the words, ‘And 
when this silent mockery is o’er,” with satirical 
emphasis, the audience burst into a perfect pan- 
demonium of laughs and jeers. The fraud was self- 
evident, and it needed not the scholarly “inquiry” 
of the critic, Malone, to prove to the public that 
Sheridan had been duped. But by whom? By none 
other than William Henry Ireland, the youthful 
son of the pathetically bewildered bookseller, who, 
even after he had confessed to the fraud, half re- 
fused to believe it, or that he had fabricated certain 
Shakespeare letters and documents which had 
earlier been accepted with pious joy by Boswell 
and others of his circle. Amazing as it may seem, 
these earlier manuscripts had so fully carried con- 
viction to Boswell, Dr. Valpy, Dr. Parr, Herbert 
Croft, and the poet laureate, Pye-Smith, that when 
their genuineness had come into question these 
worthy /iterati went to the length of signing a docu- 
ment certifying to their belief in them. Of such is 
the credulity of enthusiasts. 

The Ireland forgeries, of course, have taken their 


Within the scope of a 
brief article it is possible to touch upon only a few 
of the more noted attempts to dupe the world 
either in malice or in jest. But even a few instances 
of literary forgery make equally patent two facts — 
that a remarkable degree of ability has gone into 
the making of these deceptions, and that the world 
has displayed a most amazing pliability to the 
forger. 


cE Boswell and his friends proved themselves 
surprisingly credulous, what are we to think of 
the gullibility of Michel Chasles, French mathema- 
tician and astronomer whom an illustrious English- 
man dubbed “the emperor of geometry”? This 
astute scientist and member of the Academy of 
Sciences between the years 1861 and 1870 bought 
no less than 27,340 forged letters at a price of 
nearly £6,000 from a clever scamp>-by the 
name of Vrain Lucas who asserted that: they had 
been intrusted to him for disposal by a certain 
Count de Boisjourdain, before the Revolution a . 
great collector of autographs. Lucas was indeed 
an ingenious soul. Learning that M. Chasles was” 
about to read before the Academy of Sciences a 
paper designed to prove that Pascal had anticipated 
Newton in the discovery of the laws of gravitation, 
he introduced himself to the geometrician as the 
possessor of letters from Pascal to Robert Boyle 
corroborating M. Chasles’ findings. The letters 
immediately precipitated discussion, but so great 
was their plausibility that the Academy of Sciences 
eventually gave them a sort of official sanction. 
Thenceforward, letters began to pour in, all of which 
were purchased by M. Chasles: a correspondence 
between Alexander the Great and Aristides, letters 
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of Attila, letters from Galileo, from Dante, from 
Rabelais, from Shakespeare, from Louis XIV— 
letters by the thousands. When a critic appeared 
to demonstrate that six letters by Pascal and two 
fragments of a letter by Galileo had been taken 
from Savarien’s “Histoire des Philosophes,” M. 
Chasles countered with the conjectures that Sava- 
rien had borrowed from the letters; and Lucas 
immediately produced correspondence in which Sa- 
varien was represented as returning to the Marquise 
de Pompadour letters from Pascal, Newton, and 
Galileo with the statement that they had been 
of great service to him in the composition of his 
history. And so the forgeries went on until finally, 
after a paper had been read before the Academy 
setting forth in detail the sources of many of the 
Lucas letters, the signatures of Galileo were sent 
to Florence for comparison with those there known 
to be authentic, and were returned as spurious. 
Lucas’ day was over; he went to prison and there 
disappeared from history. But he lives in memory 
as one of the most colossal literary imposters of 


all time. 


HE annals of literary forgery have no more 

pathetic instance of apocryphal writing to show 
than the so-called Rowley poems of that gifted 
and unfortunate youth, Thomas Chatterton. Chat- 
terton, perhaps the most shining example of pre- 
cocity to be found in literary history, at the age 
of twelve first conceived the idea of fabricating the 
literary relics of a monk to whom he gave the name 
Rowley and whom he ascribed to the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. By the time he was seventeen he had aroused 
some interest in the poems of Rowley among his 
friends, but not enough to satisfy his imagination. 
Accordingly, he wrote to Horace Walpole, then 
gathering together material for his “Anecdotes of 
Painting in England,” inclosing some pages of 
manuscript and making allusion to other papers 
and poems in his pos- 
session. Walpole, inter- 
ested at once,wrote back 
asking to see whatever 
documents he might 
have, and Chatterton 
replied with so many 
as to arouse Walpole’s 
suspicion and cause 
him to call in the poets, 
Mason and Gray, to 
pass judgment upon 
them. They at once 
pronounced the poems 
a forgery, and Walpole 
thereupon dispatched 
a letter of sage admo- 
nition to Chatterton. 
Three months later he 


(From a painting by Henry Wallis) 
“Tragic ens who perished when not yet eighteen ina 


miserable garret . 





. by some queer quirk of nature chose to 
"act the imposter” 


returned the manuscript, which, with the exception 
of one poem, never saw print until after Chatterton 
had taken his own life in one of his moments of pro- 
found despair. Tragic Chatterton, who perished 
when not yet eighteen in a miserable garret, so bril- 
liant, so versatile, that even those of his contempo- 
raries who most condemned him conceded what 
posterity has since freely admitted — that, in many 
respects, he was the peer in genius of any of them; 
he, to whom Keats and Shelley and Coleridge all 
owed much, by some queer quirk of nature chose to 
act the imposter where he might with every prospect 
of renown have produced his work as his own. 


NDEED, to the student of letters, the curious fact 

about many of the literary forgeries is that the 
talent that spent itself in the making of spurious 
literature could so amply have won recognition 
had it been directed along legitimate channels. 
Take, for instance, the fairly recent case of William 
Francis Mannix, a man who no longer ago .than 
July 26, 1915, made this very INDEPENDENT, or, 
rather, THE INDEPENDENT of an earlier incarnation, 
the victim of his ineradicable propensity for ro- 
mancing when he managed to have printed in it 
an alleged interview with President Yuan Shih-kai 
of China entitled, ““The Chinese Republic Reports 
Progress.” This article was published before the 
editor had time to discover that he was the victim 
of a hoax. But if Mr. Hamilton Holt had been hood- 
winked, he at least had the consolation of knowing 
that many another careful student of foreign affairs 
had fallen prey to the same fertile ingenuity which 
had befooled him. For, in 1913, Mannix had 
capped a career of continuous impositions with a 
brilliant literary forgery. 

A newspaper man to whom truth was, in Pudd’n- 
head Wilson’s phrase, something to be used spar- 
ingly, he passed from one disreputable adventure 


to another, managing through some gift of person- 
ality to preserve a sort 


of pitying regard on the 
part of his fellows. As 
a cub reporter paid at 
space rates for what he 
wrote, he showed his 
enterprise and_ habit 
of romancing by manu- 
facturing lists of 
fashionable guests sup- 


Adirondack hotels. 

Freed from his journal- 
istic duties as aresult, he 
took to lecturing with 
great fervor on his 
reform from drunken- 
ness, nothing deterred 
(Continued on page 371) 


(Courtesy Goodspeed’s Book Shop) 
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BOOK TREASURIES 
OF THE WORLD 


O imagine a world without books one must go 
back into the beginnings of history. So much of 

m the knowledge of the past dates from the writings 
of antiquity that it is interesting to trace the channels 
through which these writings have come down to us. 
Books in the form of tablets were early available in 
Egypt, and during the days of the Old Empire it is 
probable that the first libraries existed, though few rem- 
nants of them have as yet been found. The oldest known 
libraries were in Babylonia, a country inhabited by a 
literary and learned people. Here each temple contained 
a number of carefully arranged clay tablets, collections 
of which have been discovered at Nippur where the great 
Temple of Bel was destroyed about 1782 B.c. It was 
from such collections that King Asurbanipal of Assyria 
had copies made for the great library in his palace at 
Nineveh which contained at least 10,000 works. A still 
greater development came with the founding of the 
Alexandrian Library under Greek régime, which was 
later burned by Cesar, as a result of which its rival at 
Pergamon in Asia Minor was presented by Antony to 
Cleopatra with a view to replacing the 700,000 volumes 
or rolls destroyed. 

At Rome literary interests became established largely 
through books that were brought from Macedonia as 
spoils of war. By the Fourth Century there were twenty- 
eight public libraries in the city offering facilities that 





(From a painting by Catena in the National Gallery, London) 
SAINT JEROME READING 


Saint Jerome, who collected a library ‘‘ summo studio et labore," spent much of his time copying manu- 
scripts and studying Hebrew at his hermitage even after a formal renunciation of the classics 
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(From an illuminated ms. of “Le Miroir Historical’’) 
A CARMELITE IN His Stupy 


A Fourteenth Century author at work in the seclusion of the 
es cloisters 


were unsurpassed in Europe before 1850. At the same 
time, the Christian Church was fostering a literature 
all its own, and growing collections of Biblical works 
were to be found in its possession. The private library of 
Saint Jerome and the magnificent institution erected by 
Constantine at Constantinople 
might be mentioned as ex- 
pressions of its steadily in- 
creasing influence. 

With the slow decline of the 
Holy Roman Empire came a 
relapse into semibarbarism. 
Through the Dark Ages the 
Church carefully guarded its 
literary treasures. Books were 
considered necessary to miti- 
gate the austerities of monas- 
tic life. They were borrowed 
and exchanged for copying, 
and frequently were read for . 
generations in the same mon- 
astery in which they had been 
written. Following the rule 
of Saint Benedict, many monks 
read a required number of 
hours a day. The works ac- 
cessible were kept in cup- 
boards or presses and were 
studied or copied in the carols 
of the cloister, even during 
the coldest weather. Great 
value was set upon them. 
Thomas a Kempis_passion- 
ately compares a monastery 
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(Photos on this page by Keystone) 
THE OLDEST TRAVELING LIBRARY 


A feature of the Boston Public Library exhibit held during the fiftieth anniversary 
of the American Library Association is this model of an oxcart used to transport 
books in China more than a thousand years ago 


Cuina’s Best SELLERS 


without books to a “kitchen without 
stewpans” or a “river without fish.” 
The mode of handling a manuscript was 
elaborately prescribed. Copyists used 
often to preface their labors with{ such 
injunctions as these: 


Whoever pursues his studies in this book 
should be careful to handle the leaves gently 
. . . and let him imitate the example of 
Jesus Christ, who, when he had quietly 
opened the book of Isaiah and read therein 
attentively, rolled it up with reverence and 
gave it again to the minister. 

Be careful with your fingers; don’t put 
them on my writing. You do not know what 
it is to write. It is excessive drudgery: it 
crooks your back, dims your sight, twists 
your stomach and sides. 


Little by little, through gifts, purchase, 
and zeal in penmanship, cloisters overflowed 
and rooms or buildings had to be set aside 
to hold their precious contents. The Renais- 
sance led to the founding of large private 
libraries, later thrown open to the public 
or attached to universities. Printing was 
discovered. The Reformation broke up 
monasticism. Slowly out of a bookless past 
came a world stuffed with books and the 
present-day staffs of .trained librarians to 
help people to read them. 


EASTERN INTELLIGENTSIA 


This lending library and bookstore in Hangchow affords an A group of native Mohammedans in Cairo discussing the literary 


edifying display 


merits of the latest sheik novels 
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West LiBRARY AT MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD CuHuRCH LIBRARY AT ZUTPHEN 


A venerable type of university library, delight of the bibliophile. The bookcases still bear A Sixteenth Century library attached to the 
the scars of bolt and chain Church of St. Peter and open for public use 


FRANKLIN, THE LIBRARIAN 
The Library Company of Philadel- 
phia, whose headquarters are here 
represented, was founded by Franklin: 
in 1731 and was considered by him 
as ‘‘the mother of all North American 
subscription libraries.’’ At this date 
Franklin writes: ‘‘There was not a 
good bookseller’s shop in any of the 
colonies to the southward of Boston. 
In New York and Philadelphia, the 
printers were indeed stationers; but 
they sold only paper, almanacs, bal- 
lads, and a few common school-books. 
Those who loved reading were obliged 
to send for their books from England” 


(Courtesy Franklin Union Technical Institute, Boston) 


TREASURES OF THE VATICAN 


Although the library of the Popes can be 
traced back to an ancient origin, it was 
Nicholas V who founded the present Vati- 
can Library in 1447 and bequeathed 9,000 
manuscripts to it at his death. The building 
which it now occupies was erected in 1588 
by Sixtus V. Here are preserved over 31,000 
Latin manuscripts, 8,000 Greek and Orien- 
tal, besides 400,000 printed books of priceless 
rarity. Since the pontificate of Leo XIII the 
library has been open to scholars. It is now 
visited by numzrous tourists on their way 
through the Eternal City 
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(Keystone) 


Tue First Pusiic Liprary IN AMERICA 


New Yorkers of another generation crowded its 
scanty space and proved the value and necessity 


of the public library 





(Ewing Galloway) 


WIDENER MEmMorIAL LIBRARY, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
This structure might well be termed the 
dean of American libraries, since it con- 
tains some of the books of the old Harvard 
University Library founded in 1638. 
But one. library antedated Harvard’s— 
that presented to the Henrico College, 
Virginia, in 1621, which was entirely 
destroyed by Indians the following year. 
The Widener Library, erected in 1913- 
1915, a gift in memory of Harry Elkins 
Widener, is the fifth largest in the world 
and contains more than a million and a 
half volumes 





(Ewing Galloway) 


(Ewing Galloway) 
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For New York READERS OF TODAY 

The modern New York Public Library at Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, second in 
size to the Library of Congress, contains 2,800,000 books and pamphlets. Its staff 
numbers 1,300 


A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


The Congressional Library at Washing- 
ton, otherwise known as the National 
Library of the United States, is the 
largest in the Western Hemisphere. It 
was established in 1800, destroyed in 
1814 when the capital was burned by 
British troops, and afterwards replenished 
through the purchase by Congress of the 
library of ex-President Jefferson. Origi- 
nally, it was intended for the exclusive use 
of Congress, but now the public is freely 
admitted to its halls. Its officials are 
appointed by the President. Annual ap- 
propriations are granted by Congress for 
its maintenance and growth 
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Wall Street and Academy Lane 


By William D. Kennedy 


of the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 

ness Administration wrote in his annual 
report which he submitted at that time to the 
president and fellows of Harvard College: 


The written work required of students in the 
School has attained such importance that I shall 
take the occasion of going somewhat into detail 
concerning this phase of instruction. The Report 
Grading Department, which now has a staff of eight 
instructors and five assistants, graded and criticized 


\ BOUT a year ago, Dean Wallace B. Donham 


steadily pyramided the size of our industrial ‘and 
trading companies, with the direct result that the 
number of “‘all-round”’ executives has been greatly 
reduced, while “special” executives have increased 
in proportion. These latter, while they may have 
the same number of men under them as would the 
general executive of a small business, control 
departments with specialized functions, such as 
sales, accounting, manufacturing, records, or pur- 
chasing, nonsufficient unto itself and each depend- 
ing largely for its efficiency on a smooth-working 





last year about five thousand reports submitted by 


studentsin the first-year class, 
and nearly eight thousand 
reports in the Business Pol- 
icy sections of the second- 
year class. 

Such written work is neces- 
sary, not only for the develop- 
ment of the students’ power to 
organize and present facts 
logically, but also for the mere 
practice in the writing of Eng- 
lish which the college training 
of many students has not 
adequately provided. 


Naturally, the italics are 
mine—such typographical 





In treating the much discussed 
subject of the relation between 
rhetoric and business, the author, 
formerly Assistant Dean in the 
Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration, writes, “‘... the teach- 
ing of English composition should 
be the keynote in the education of 
every student who is headed for 
a business career. Unfortunately, it 
is one of the most neglected sub- 
jects in many American colleges.” 
Mr. Kennedy’s article constitutes 
a powerful argument for the alli- 
ance of the so-called cultural arts 
with the more practical professions 


relationship with other similar departments. 


Naturally, communication 
between departments becomes 
of greater and greater impor- 
tance as the process of en- 
larging the business unit 
continues. Often, since depart- 
mental methods are easily 
perfected and standardized, it 
becomes the greatest single 
element in the success of the 
departmental executive. Quite 
naturally, most of this com- 
munication cannot be oral — 
it must be written. No longer 
can the clerk show the cus- 
tomer “how it works” and 
“personally guarantee its reli- 


variations are not customary 
in a document of this sort, 





ability.” Advertising comes in 








however important. During 

the year covered by this report, I was assistant 
dean in charge of the Department of Student 
Reports with the staff of thirteen instructors and 
assistants he describes under me. Since there were 
graduates of one hundred and forty-eight colleges and 
universities among the six hundred odd students 
in the school at this time, the work of the depart- 
ment constituted a laboratory test on a grand scale 
of the quality and effectiveness of collegiate edu- 
cation in English in this country. My experience 
convinced me that the colleges are failing to qualify 
these men to express themselves with even moder- 
ate facility in writing. 

But — I have heard this question often — is this 
failure important to the average student who is 
going into business; isn’t English about the last 
thing he need know? 

Overshadowing in importance every other devel- 
opment in business organization during the past 
decade has been the steady growth in size of the 
typical business unit. Elimination of the weak, 
expansion of the strong, and combinations have 


to take up the burden of selling 
the article. No longer can any man watch and con- 
trol the morale of every branch of a large organiza- 
tion. The house organ, or factory magazine, may 
attempt to do this. The telephone serves mightily 
to keep oral communication between departments 
alive, but people are not always where’ they are 
wanted, and requests and orders are forgotten un- 
less written. Thus the interdepartmental report and 
thé interdepartmental memorandum have come. 
But all these count for little when compared with 
letters. The amount of business transacted today 
by mail would be beyond belief to a business man 
of the Nineteenth Century. We are approaching 
the point where the ability to dictate rapidly and 
well is the sine gua non of a successful executive. 
Of course, an immense amount of standardization 
has taken place — form letters, and the like. But 
this does not vitiate the fact that the chief functions 
of management — trading and giving instructions 
—are expressed very often in the written word. 
And the man who drove home his point with his 
fist has given way. all along the line to the man who 
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can encompass it with all the subtleties of the 
English language. 

This revolutionary change is reflected in many 
ways, perhaps in none so interestingly as in the 
type of man whom it is bringing to the front in our 
industrial life. Those who have heard Mr. Owen D. 
Young speak in public need no further example of 
this trend. The great industrial leader of today and 
tomorrow resembles the scholar far more than the 
obese, cigar-in-mouth plutocrat of the cartoonist. 
Perhaps that is why Bolshevism has gained no 
more headway in this country; it is difficult for 
anyone to work himself up to the proper fury to 
assassinate a scholarly individual who has all the 
earmarks of a college professor. 

If these things are true, and the trend is now so 
strong that few can fail to recognize their truth, 
then the teaching of English 
composition should be the key- 
note in the education of every 
student who is headed for a 
business career. Unfortunately, 
it is one of the most neglected 
subjects in many American 
colleges, especially —I judge 
from my experience — in the 
South. The fault is not with 
the teachers. If it were, our 
college administrators would 
need only to get better ones. 
It is more deeply rooted than 
that. In a nutshell, the expla- 
nation of our failure is this: 
English composition cannot 
possibly yield to teaching by 
the lecture method, which is 
the keynote of the Chautauqua 
type of instruction standard 
in our colleges today. So long 
as the sentimentalists’ cry, 
“Don’t make the tuition so 
high that the poor boy cannot 
go. to college,” is allowed to 
govern our academic councils, we must be content 
with cheap education, as cheap in quality as in cost. 

Fortunately, we seem to be approaching a turning 
point. The law of diminishing returns is getting in 
its deadly work. Another cry has arisen: “ Educa- 
tion is now so poor in quality that it is not wise for 
the poor boy to waste his time in college.” It isn’t 
very loud yet, but it is rising in a welcome cre- 
scendo. God give it volume! 

When, as, and if we can get sufficient support from 
public opinion to raise tuition sufficiently through- 
out the country to strengthen our faculties so that 
they can do a real job of teaching, I hope that 
English composition will receive attention first. 
And, by the way, the appointment of a man of 
Bliss Perry’s calibre to take charge of freshman 





(Drawing by Gertrude W. Herrick) 
WILuiaM D. KENNEDY 
“‘ English composition should be the keynote in 
the education of every student headed for a 
iness career’’ 


English in Harvard this year is a faint promise of 
the dawn of a better day. 

But, after all, it is the students themselves who 
influence education more than anyone else. Perhaps 
there is no better way to prepare the ground for 
reform than to address a word to the undergradu- 
ate who is now making out his schedule of courses 
for the coming year. To him my sincere advice is 
this: Take all the courses in advanced composition 
you can get—don’t be satisfied with freshman 
English. Of course, if many of you do this, it will 
throw too sudden a strain on the English Depart- 
ment; the quality of its teaching may slump. But, 
if you create a consistent demand, it will eventually 
be filled. Of course, you won’t become greatly. in- 
terested in composition nor get very much out of 
it unless you take at least one literature course, also. 

The two go together — exam- 
ple and practice. For another 
reason literature is to be de- 
sired. There exists a very curi- 
ous relationship between it and 
business. Do you realize that 
these two are the great codrdi- 
nating activities of society, in 
each of which, for different 
purposes, practically every 

_scrap of knowledge, every bit 
of information in the world 
is somehow used? Here every 
fact or theory of science, psy- 
chology, law, crookery, and 
what not is first tested for its 
accuracy and then used or 
discarded. Business uses all 
this knowledge selectively in 
the preparation and purveying 
of wares to be sold at a mone- 
tary profit, and literature uses it 
selectively in the preparation 
and purveying of ideas at a 
spiritual profit. 

Curiously enough, these two 
appear to have an opposite effect upon the individ- 
ual. Literature is broadening. Business tends to nar- 
row the individual by demanding of him specialization 
and repetitive routine of act and thought — another 
result of the growth in size of the typical unit of 
organization which we have noted above. Although 
it demands this narrowing of the individual for his 
success on a particular job, it demands for his ad- 
vancement a corresponding broadening. Yet, he 
must succeed in each job before he is ready to go 
forward. This is not the paradox it seems. It is no 
more a paradox than is the business man’s state- 
ment that he owes his success more than anything 
else to the fact that he has had a hobby. It merely 
hints at the necessity for a delicate psychological 
balance in every man who (Continued on page 371) 
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The Shadow Stage 
Art Betrayed in the Laboratory 


T Warner’s Theatre on Broadway, 
Mr. John Barrymore is playing 
distinctly second fiddle to a new 

mechanical voice. Our erstwhile Hamlet 
and reluctant “first actor,” having sold 
his own voice to his shadow, has been 
given a position, ironically enough, 
somewhat down-stage and a little to the 
left of the vitaphone, the latest contri- 
bution of the scientists to the growing 
Robotism of the films. The billing runs: 


VITAPHONE 
and 
John Barrymore in “Don Juan” 


There is more significance in that ar- 
rangement than merely “the characters 
in order of their appearance.” Perhaps 
unwittingly, the promoters of the dual 
enterprise have expressed a not un- 
American preference. Mr. Barrymore’s 
great lover is second-rate art, with 
occasional lapses, while the vitaphone is 
the perfection of mechanics. For those who 
rate, say, an ingenious pencil sharpener 
rather higher than a bad mural, this will 
appear even-handed justice. 

This vitaphone is a synchronization of 
sound and shadow—a machine which 
photographs tone and gesture simultane- 
ously and reproduces them in like manner. 
It is the farthest north in the business 
which Edison started with the first, rather 
painful, “talking movie.” If anyone goes 
any farther north with this nature imi- 
tation, his place will be beside the artist 
who sold a landscape for a record price 
and vouchsafed as much to his ser- 
vant. “My!” the simple man exclaimed. 
“You must ’a’ had to paint it better 
than it was!” 


HERE are vitaphones of Will Hays 

delivering an address, of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, of violin numbers 
by Mischa Elman and Efram Zimba- 
list, of Marion Talley and Giovanni 
Martinelli giving voice, and divers other 
wonders. The program of distinguished 
performers is arranged to impress, and 
it does the business. In tonal nuance, in 
timing, in identification of sound with 
instrument or singer the thing is astound- 
ing. Beyond a doubt, invention has 
brought us several leagues nearer the 
time when the illusion of reality will lay 
its uncanny spell upon us and we shall 
be able to understand how the watchers 
on the platform at Elsinore felt in the 
presence of the Ghost, “as like” to 
Hamlet pére, in the words of Horatio, 
“as thou art to thyself.” 


By Perceval Reniers 


Two deficiencies only stand between 
today and this movie millennium —a 
practical stereoscopic lens and perfect 
color reproduction. Even now we may 
have stereoscopic vision, but the process 
is awkward and expensive. As to color, 
Douglas Fairbanks’ “The Black Pirate” 
demonstrated chiefly that good color is 
not so far around the corner. Let some 





(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


Lillian Gish as Hester in ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Letter’? 


scientist stumble on it and we shall hear 
huzzas raised over the accomplishment 
of what George Moore dismissed as 
“ degrading naturalism.” Poor man! Those 
colored photographs raised his ire, but 
they had nothing to give him of A-1, 
yard-wide naturalism. Did they move? 
Did they speak? Did they galvanize him 
with the impulse to walk down their 
vistas or to shake hands with them? Not 
at all. Compared to the ultimate motion 
picture, they were kindergarten stuff, not, 
you might say, naturalism at all. Of this 
tenth art with its “living voice,” its vivid 
pigmentation, the optical thrall of its 
three dimensions, of this perfection of 
nature counterfeiting, what would he 
have said of that? 

Well, probably that it was the perfec- 
tion of degradation. And something be- 
sides about the artist having been sold to 
the trade unions and a potential art 
enticed into the laboratory, there to be 
outraged by the third assistant chemist or 
the phono-electrician or the optical expert 
or, perchance, all three. 


One might be milder about it than 
that; indeed, one might surrender in 
amazement to the wonders of science and 
still have a diminishing respect for the 
motion picture as an art with each step it 
takes toward “the real thing.” That 
progress, as I have said before, is leading 
it directly into the company of Madame 
Tussaud’s wax marvels. Thither Dumb 
Dora and Morbid Morton will follow with 
exclamations of delight,. bestowing their 
highest esteem. with, ,“Ain’t it real, 
though!” and “Don’t he look natural!” 
Whereupon, the producers and the labo- . 
ratory men will chalk up a triumph for 
themselves, as though any good under- 
taker with the least pride in his work 
could not bring forth the same encomiums 
without half trying. 


BELIEVE that the screen would be 

far better as a dramatic art if it were 
rather worse off as a science. Gimcracks 
and “novelty effects” retard its artistic 
growth for just as long as the producers 
rely on them to draw the crowds. As they 
put on style, they put off stylization: the 
art of translating reality for emotional 
consumption through the use of significant 
forms, images, and actions. That is to 
say, pictorial art, rather than pictorial 
counterfeiting. 

Still, if the radio has a silver lining, the 
vitaphone is entitled to one. The knell 
has rung, I take it, for the electric or 
woman-handled piano that whangs out, 
“Yes Sir! That’s My Baby” and “The 
Blue Danube” with complete disregard 
for what is passing on the screen. 

“The Scarlet Letter” has been done — 
and by no means to death — with Lillian 
Gish as Hester, and herewith the flag that 
has been at half-mast for that young lady 
flies to the peak. Such unseemly tags as 
“adenoidal,” “simpering,” and “con- - 
sumptive” your correspondent is willing 
to eat if that gesture will convey the fact 
that Miss Gish has, with a single per- - 
formance, wiped out the past. The self- 
pity and the inertia are gone, and in their 
place are a finely tempered spirit and a 
simple mature strength. She is undeniably 
back at the head of the class. Victor 
Seastrom, the director, is doubtless one 
of the important things that happened 
to Miss Gish. Imaginative, sensitive, and 
resourceful, Seastrom is one of the most 


‘fortunate importations we have made, 


from Sweden or any other place. He has 
respected Hawthorne, but not too much, 
which is about all we could expect from 
any director. 
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Readers and Writers 


S a reader of Continental European 
reviews over a long period of 
years, I have been struck, since 

the Armistice, by a fact which is becoming 
increasingly noticeable, namely, thegreater 
frequency of articles and stories by Eng- 
lish and American authors. Once upon a 
time an occasional serial by Edith Whar- 
ton or Henry James or Arnold Bennett 
adorned the pages of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes or the Revue de Paris, but one 
read the French reviews because they 
were purely French in their contents. 
Nowadays, when I have paid my sub- 
scriptions, I find myself confronted, week 
after week, month after month, with 
Hugh Walpole’s “The Prelude to Ad- 
venture,” A. S. M. Hutchinson’s “If 
Winter Comes,” Conrad’s ‘Golden 
Arrow,” and “The Devil’s Garden” by 
W. B. Maxwell. 

I ought, doubtless, to rejoice in this 
demonstration of the enlargement of the 
French literary horizon, but being selfish, 
I complain that my subscription is being 
wasted to the extent of these serials, most 
of which are (to me) unreadable, and the 
rest of which have long since been read. 
Here, for instance, is a very fine review 
with a limited public, Les Cabiers du 
Mois, and of the issue before me, 132 
pages, or thereabouts, out of a total of 
1g0 are taken up with a translation of 
three stories by Sherwood Anderson. 


N this case, there is the consolation 

of an essay on present-day American 
literature which is worth more notice 
than it has received. It is written by a 
young French scholar and critic, Bernard 
Fay, whose name, it may be remembered, 
was mentioned for the Pulitzer prize. 
M. Fay was disqualified on grounds of 
nationality, but his “L’Esprit Révolu- 
tionnaire en France et en Amérique a la 
fin du XVIIIme Siécle” was selected as 
the best work dealing with American 
history published last year. I understand 
that it will be published in this country 
as soon as the translation is ready. Mean- 
while, for amusement and exasperation, 
his “Panorama de la Littérature Fran- 
gaise Contemporaine” may safely be 
recommended to those who can guard 
against the author’s weakness for certain 
stunt writers and his thoroughly sopho- 
moric contempt for Anatole France. On 
the subject of American literature, M. 
Fay combines his native rosserie with a 
certain freshness of viewpoint which 
tempts me to quote him: 


The First impression is one of sur- 
prise. The United States, which are rich in 


By Ernest Boyd 


v 


good authors, original and powerful poets, 
have in general, as a people, no sense 
of a literary tradition of their own. They 
had Emerson, Fenimore Cooper (who 
weighed so heavily on my youth, but 
whom I have pardoned since I am no 
longer compelled to read him), Edgar Poe, 
whose influence on our poetry after 1860 is 
essential, and Walt Whitman, who in- 
toxicated us. But they seem rather to have 
produced these men, fed them, launched 
them out into the world, and watched 
them go away. English literature reigns in 
the schools of the United States... . 
American literature is taught, but English 
literature is thrust upon the students. . . . 
America is the only country where Shake- 
speare has never appeared to be just 
middle-class. a 


The Anglo-American tradition, pro- 
duced by the pressure of “English des- 
potism on the literature of the New 
World” has not failed entirely to interest 
M. Fay. 


The products of this Anglo-American 
art are sometimes very ‘estimable, but 
rarely interesting, and frankly, I do not 
like them. I make an exception in the case 
of Mrs. Wharton, whose talent is unde- 
niable, although she represents this tend- 
ency to an extreme degree. Her novels 
are admirably done, well constructed, in- 
teresting, well written, convincing. They 
please young men and girls, old ladies and 
gentlemen, high class domestics and 
university professors. Their literary quali- 
ties are uncontestable. But they might 
have been written by a grand-niece of 
Henry James who had married the cousin 
of one of Proust’s servants, and lived at 
Neuilly. 


Having suffered even the threat of 
physical force because of my inability 
to recognize the genius of Sinclair Lewis, 
I hasten to quote this disinterested ob- 
server. M. Fay admits his power of stating 
social problems, his “rather heavy” psy- 
chology, the fidelity of his photographic 
realism, and then he says: 


I have never been able|to read ‘his nov- 
els without being bored, I confess. They 





are so long, so slow, so true (so exagger- 
atedly true, one might say). They are so 
greatly concerned with social problems. 
This writer who tries to show the in- 
dividual oppressed by the mob and glorify 
his fight for independence, is incapable 
of describing an individual. In brief, his 
perceptions are purely physical, purely 
material, as with our Naturalists, and his 
ideas, when he has any, are so ponderous, 
so laboriously defined, that immediately 
American life and intellectual instincts, 
furtive, ashamed, concealed, escape him. 
He is not a negligible writer, but he is 
not a writer who reveals the United 


States. 


HIS French critic believes that the 

radical groups are allied to the dour- 
geoisie whom they deride, because they, 
too, are preoccupied with the crowd. 
They think not so much of expressing 
and developing themselves as of affecting 
mass opinion. On the one hand are the 
writers who cater to the mob by trying 
to please it. On the other, those who cater 
to the mob’s desire to’ be shocked or 
amused. In both cases, the mass public 
impinges upon the writer’s consciousness, 
and to that extent he may deviate from 
the true course of his own evolution. 
Above all, the literary Left Wing is 
incurably tinged with political and social 
ideas which have no relation to the artistic 
value of what it is trying to do. 


From many points of view America is 
the country most favorable to the develop- 
ment of a great literature in the world 
of today. This people, cleansed by two 
centuries of isolation, composed of in- 
dividuals to whom solitude has restored 
an acute, direct, and personal perception 
of nature (and not of the countryside, the 
only form of nature we possess in Europe, 
that is nature plus the rural tradition) is 
for that very reason endowed with an orig- 
inal sensuality and sensitiveness, of which 
the two traits that most struck me are 
delicacy and pride. . . . Even the Ameri- 
can who is impolite and badly brought up 
has a richness, an intensity, and a variety 
of physical and psychical perceptions 
which are quite peculiar. He enjoys mate- 
rial things intensely. He expects a great 
deal of them.... At the same time 
he combines a heightened susceptibility 
with a great, naive instinct for comrade- 
ship. Whoever has mixed with Americans 
must have noticed it. From both people 
and things they expect infinitely more 
beauty and kindness than we disillusioned 
European races. 


Obviously, M. Fay is not merely a 
student of the Eighteenth Century and 
of literature. He is a keen observer of the 


American people. 
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Among the New Fall Books 





Fiction 


Smoky. By Will James. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


GRAND book; it is hard to decide 

which part of it is the better, the 
writer’s text or his illustrations. In telling 
the story of the mouse-colored horse, 
Smoky, from start to finish in the dialect 
of the old West, telling it from the stand- 
point both of horse and man, Mr. James 
has given a picture of life on the range 
that has few superiors. It is so real, so 
convincing, so quietly humorous, so full 
of truth and observation, so gravely ten- 
der that few readers of any age who can 
tell a horse from a Ford truck will fail 
to be charmed by it. Certainly, it stands 
out among American horse stories. It is 
different from any of them, and better 


than most. 
* kK K 


The Music from Bebind the Moon. By 
James Branch Cabell. New York: 
The John Day Co. $6.00. 


ITH all due respect for Mr. Cabell, 

the outstanding things about this 
volume are the eight wood engravings 
by Leon Underwood and the excellence 
of the bookmaking by this newest firm 
of publishers. Mr. Cabell’s story is a 
light, pleasant whimsy, the allegory of a 
popular poet in one of Mr. Cabell’s far- 
away and long-ago lands. But Mr. 
Underwood’s black-and-whites are strik- 
ing and extremely suggestive, and the 
newest firm of publishers have made their 
first publication a very fine and successful 
piece of work. Altogether, an attractive 
volume from every standpoint. 


**e KK * 


Half a Sovereign. By Ian Hay. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


LWAYS, in taking up a book of Ian 

-\ Hay’s, one has the pleasant knowl- 
edge that the next hour or two cannot 
possibly be wasted. This latest volume is 
no traitor to its author. It is tagged, “an 
improbable romance.” It is more than 
that; it is impossible. No such motley 
crowd of human beings ever put to sea in 
anything — even a sieve — as that which 
cruised the Mediterranean aboard the 
steam yacht, Virginia. However, once you 
have taken them at Mr. Hay’s own valua- 
tion — a very easy thing to do, after all 
—their escapades, their foibles, their in- 
congruities become vastly entertaining. 
The delightful interlude in which the 
incarnation of good Queen Dido.and the 
redoubtable Eneas raise the old Ned with 
the party in a Phoenician cave shows the 





author at his skillful best. A heroine, who 
is impossible only in that she is too charm- 
ing to be true, makes a man out of the 
whimsical and rather startling hero, and a 
rattling good yarn out of a sizable and 
varicolored bolt of cloth. 


* ek eK * 


The Lunatic in Charge. By J. Storer 
Clouston. New York: E. P. Dutton 


& Co. $2.00. 


HIS chronicler of the milder and 

more charming lunacies has written 
another amusing story of irresponsibility. 
The leading character is entirely without 
moral sense or civilized sanity; he cuts 
through Gordian knots with the dis- 
arming and unprincipled directness of the 
man above the rules and beyond the pale. 
There is something debonair and wistful 
about the simplicity of his theory and the 
style of his execution. A most amusing 
book which ends nowhere after an exciting 
journey. 

kx eK * 


Far End. By May Sinclair. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


FTER reading the first pages of Miss 
Sinclair’s most recent novel, one is 
apt to feel that here, perhaps, is something 
that he can set his teeth into with pleasure 
and enlightenment. But long before the 
halfway mark is reached all illusions of 
such a kind have been shattered. The 
book proves to be not only a distinctly 
unpleasant treatment of the time-dis- 
honored theme of marital infidelity, but a 
rather puerile piece of literary work into 
the bargain. The author’s style becomes 
wearisome even before her characters do 
— which is not giving the style much of 
high praise. Only in the case of Hilda 
Vivart, misunderstood and _all-abiding 
wife in the tangle, does Miss Sinclair 
approach truth, if not reality. But some- 
times even truth palls. 


* ee * * 


The Fortunes of Hugo. By Denis Mackail. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


T would be manifestly unfair to Mr. 

Mackail to imply that he had drawn 
his egregious Hugo Peak after the model 
set by P. G. Wodehouse’s Archie Moffam 
(pronounced Moom, please); yet Hugo 
and Archie are unquestionably blood 
brothers under their toppers. The fact 
that Archie was clever and that Hugo 
is exceedingly vacuous in the occiputal 
region makes no difference. Mr. Peak’s 
valiant efforts to win paternal consent 
to his marriage (Continued on page 362) 
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THERE ARE SOME 
MIGHTY FINE 


NEW TITLES 


IN THE 
MODERN LIBRARY 


Herman Melville’s 
“Moby Dick,’’ for in- 
stance, complete and un- 
abridged, with a new 
introduction by Raymond 
Weaver. 


(Volume Number 119) 


And Remy de Gour- 
mont’s scintillating ‘‘A 


Night in the Luxem- 


bourg.”’ 


(Volume Number 120) 


And Oscar Wilde’s **‘De 


Profundis” with a star- 
tling new introduction by 


Frank Harris. 
(Volume Number 117) 


And Max Beerbohm’s 


- “Zyleika Dobson” (and 


was there ever a more 
rollicking satire?) with an 
introduction by Francis 
Hackett, back in the Mod- 
ern Library after a lapse 
of three years. 


(Volume Number 116) 
The Modern Library 


now consists of 120 vol- 
umes — the very cream of 
present day literature and 
thought. The embargo on 
spurious junk has been 
100 percent effective. The 
publishers are proud of 
every book on the list. 


Clear, new type — full 
limp binding — authorita- 
tive introductions — com- 
plete, unabridged editions 
—-sturdy books that are 
meant to be read. 


95 Cents a Copy 


wherever books are sold. 


The publishers will be 
delighted to send you a 
free, illustrated catalogue 
on request. 


The 


MODERN LIBRARY 
INCORPORATED 
71 West 45th St. N. Y. C. 
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Southern Albania in 
European Affairs 
1912-1923 
By Edith P. Stickney 


Unpublished material in the Hoover 
War Library, also diplomatic records, 
and delegation propaganda presented 
at the Peace Conference and secret 
minutes of the Council of Ten have 
furnished material for this authorita- 
tive study, to which was awarded the 
H. L. Beer Prize by the American 
Historical Association last year. The 
appendix contains documents nowhere 
else available. 8vo., 200 pp.; frontis- 
piece and maps. Postpaid, $2.50. 


& & & 
The Way 


By 
Princess Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich 
(Eleanor Calhoun) 


A study in play form on the subject, 
Christ and Evolution. The author finds 
inspiriting harmony between these two 
great regions of current thought and 
feeling. A foreword is provided by 
David Starr Jordan. Paper, 120 pp. 
Postpaid, $1.50. 


ee % 


The Law and Procedure 
of International 
Tribunals 
By Jackson H. Ralston 


The existing status of international law 
and arbitral practice is analyzed and 
codified in this up-to-date condensa- 
tion of extensive digests and treatises 
by a former United States Agent and 
international Umpire. Pp. 40+512. 
Postpaid, $5.00. 


eee ee e @ 


At Your Dealer’s 
or 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 








(Continued from page 361) with Sally — 
absolutely a girl in a million —are as 
amusing as they are desperate. For how 
can Hugo be expected to do anything of 
sufficient value to the social cosmos to 
get paid for it? The conditions imposed 
would have been impossible had not the 
girl in a million played a low trick on 
her father and rescued the hapless Hugo 
in the last chapter. 

One had best wipe the friendly moisture 
from his eyes before he puts the book 
away, lest he put it in the Dostoievsky 
shelf by mistake. 


* * * * * 


Almost Pagan. By J. D. Beresford. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


$2.50. 


NEW version of the eternal triangle, 

chiefly remarkable for its downright 
simplicity and reality. A respectable 
author, forty-five years old, with a large 
dependent family, stumbles into love and 
belated romance. That he emerges with 
dignity and decericy is due to the fact 
that he is really a fine, honest fellow — 
and also to the fact that his creator, Mr. 
Beresford, is no sensationalist, but a 
restrained chronicler of things and people 
as they are. 

* * * kK * 


Mannequin. By Fannie Hurst. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


HIS novel, which won Liberty’s 

$50,000 prize last year, is the story 
of a baby kidnaped by her nursemaid and 
reared in a Lower East Side tenement. 
Oddly enough, the sordid environment 
failed to leave its mark on this lovely 
child who inherited a passion for beautiful 
things. When thirteen, she went to work 
in a big department store, where her rise 
from cash girl to mannequin was rapid; 
and romance appeared in the guise of a 
struggling young newspaper reporter. 
Through him she met her father and 
mother, and just when it seemed that 
friendship would reveal the relationship 
between them, she was accused of 
murder. The novel is full of tense situa- 
tions, and one forgets the unreality of 
the plot in the reality of the characters. 


* * * * * 


Man Alone. By George Agnew Chamber- 
lain. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


HE effect of this tale is strangely 

stirring. Both father and son share a 
distrust of women which later becomes 
an obsession. Both are alike in character 
and physical strength, men of unyielding 
power, fierce of temper, short of words, 
hard, yet in their way generous. The glass- 
works, which together they build from a 
barren sand flat, forms the complete reali- 
zation of their ambitions. Against the 











lurid glow of its furnaces their lives are 
silhouetted in black outline. The story of 
their rise to dominance moves with star- 
tling swiftness, while the manner in 
which it is told is direct to the point of 


harshness. 
xx ** * 


The Devil’s Guard. By Talbot Mundy. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$2.00. 


HE author combines adventure and 

Eastern mysticism in a tale which 
has something of Dumas and something 
of “Kim” and Keyserling. Whatever Mr. 
Mundy’s preoccupations with occult 
philosophy, he writes a thundering good 
story which no admirer of “the brute 
incident” can put down before reading 
through to the last page. 


* * * * * 


Tobey’s First Case. By Clara Louise 
Burnham. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.00. 


CONCOCTION of mystery, solu- 

tion, and just what you expect. A 
girl reporter works in an editorial atmos- 
phere created especially for the occasion 
and astonishes her bantering associates 
by a sudden display of ability. The de- 
tails of her success are related with a 
flapperish vivacity which makes for light 
and peppy reading. 


* * * * * 


War and Peace. By Leo Tolstoi. Trans- 
lated by Constance Garnett. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 


RS. GARNETT, who has translated 

Dostoievsky with such extraordi- 
nary success, has just completed the im- 
mense task of putting into English 
Tolstoi’s “War and Peace.” At this time, 
when the first substantial harvest of war 
novels has begun to come in, it is 
valuable to have this new one-volume 
edition of the great Russian war classic. 
Readers of Tolstoi are familiar with the 
translations of Nathan Haskell Dole, 
Aylmer Maude, and others; but in the 
opinion of critics, at home in both lan- 
guages, none of these translations has the 
knowledge and taste of Mrs. Garnett’s. 
The publishers of this new edition of 
““War and Peace” have put all of its 
1,536 pages into one volume. 


* * eK * 


Fig-Saw. By Eden Phillpotts. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


HIS is not the first time that Eden 

Phillpotts has embarked on a detec- 
tive story, and we hope that it will not be 
the last. The baffling problem of a murder 
apparently committed in a steel-lined 
room locked and bolted from the inside 
engages the attention of the author’s old 
character, John (Continued on page 364) 
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New Scribner “Books 
The Silver Spoon 


Now in its second hundred thousand 


‘Here is the very aristocracy of English prose 


By John Galsworthy 


In the various characters with which Mr. Galsworthy 


has peopled his story there is enough of contrast at least to pique even the most casual of readers, and there 
is a trial scene into which the author has crammed almost enough of drama to make a fairly complete stage play.” 


—Percy Hutcuinson in the New York Times. 


Ignatius Loyola By Paul Van Dyke 


In much that has been written concerning Jesuitism there has been a notable lack of both truth and 
data. Professor Van Dyke, the impartial historian, comprehensively interprets a great order and a 
world figure. $3.50 


Our Mobile Earth By Reginald Daly 


The head of the Department of Geology in Harvard University in this book writes an enthralling chapter 
in the romance of science—the story of the formation of the continents. Illustrated, $5.00 


The Escape From the Primitive By Horace Carncross 


Dr. Carncross, a well-known practising psychoanalyst, applies the principles of his science liberally to 
mankind as a whole. He shows mankind to be far from its civilized maturity—still hedged about by 
hereditary fears and narrownesses. $2.50 


Evolution and Religion in Education By Henry Fairfield Osborn 


This volume sets forth the reasoned and tempered views of a great evolutionist who is also a religionist. 
It comes at the appropriate moment, following a period of bitter controversy. $2.00 


Rip Van Winkle Goes to the Play By Brander Matthews 


This lively and discerning volume discusses everything from Brander Matthews’ memories of actresses, 
soliloquies, and the art of acting in general down to technical questions of scene and scenic devices, 
claptrap, “‘well-made’’ plays, and America’s drama export. $2.00 


The Life of Francis Thompson 


$2.00 


Stark Young’s 
Heaven Trees 


Ever since the publication of ‘‘The 
Three Fountains’’ Mr. Stark Young's 
many admirers have been wishing 
that he would write a novel. He has 
done it at last in ‘Heaven Trees.”’ 

$2.00 


By Everard Meynell 


Everard Meynell devoted the last weeks of his life to a final revision of his authoritative biography. 


It is the account of a rare 
black, a caller of cabs—until fame overtook him. 


If I Were A Labour Leader 


rsonality—a spoiled priest, medical student, commercial traveller, boot- 


$2.50 


By Sir E. J. P. Benn 


“His proposals go to the heart of the situation,”’ says Evans Clark in the New York Times Book Review. 


A capitalist, distinctly in sympathy with labor, writes a stimulating and informing book. 


Squire Osbaldeston: His Autobiography 
By Will James 


This story of a cow-pony, with Will 
James’ inimitable drawings, is full 
of romance and emotion, excitement 
and beauty—a book which stands by 
itself. $2.50 


ing characters. 


Popular Edition 


My Musical Life 


edition which retains all the text of the original. 


**A human document of absorbing interest. . 
fact that it makes entertaining reading.’’—Musical America. 


Susan Shane 
By Roger Burlingame 


Henry Gopparp Leacu, editor of 
‘The Forum," writes: 

“In ‘Susan Shane’ you have contrib- 
uted a permanent character to Amer- 
ican literary tradition. . . . I shall 
put it on the shelf with ‘So Big’, 
‘The Perennial Bachelor’ and ‘The 
Professor's House.’ "’ $2.00 


The Portrait of Zélide 


Popular Edition 


raphy that has been published in English.”’ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET 


$1.75 


Edited by E. D. Cuming 


Sporting reminiscences, just discovered, from the pen of the ‘‘Old Squire,’’ one of England's great sport- 
16 illustrations in color, 32 in black and white. 


$12.50 


By Walter Damrosch 


The memoirs of the conductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra in a new, low-priced, illustrated 


. . Possesses remarkable historic value, apart from the 


$2.00 


By Geoffrey Scott 


Here at last is a popular-priced edition of what Dr. Joseph Collins has called *‘the finest fictional biog- 


“It is difficult to see why any but a great novel should be set above it for interest or charm.” 
—Caru van Doren in the Century Magazine. $2.50 
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Hilda 
Ware 


by 

L. ALLEN 
HARKER 

. he lie deaniy seme 


ang a really interesting story of real people 
in yeal British country life. $2.00 





Visions and Jewels 
by MOYSHEH OYVED 
A work of real charm and literary art — life 
story of the quaint Russian proprietor of 


“Cameo Corner” London, whose patrons 
number many of the great and or 


Meditations of a 
Profane Man by “H" 


Audacious, invigorating, essays, full of hu- 
mour, with shrewd insight into many puzzling 
social problems. $1.5) 






The American 


In England 
by ROBERT E. SPILLER 


A gossipy, yet _oe study of the activities 
of thousands of Americans in England for 
one purpose or another during the half cen- 
tury after the Revolution. Illus. $4.00 











Ninon 


’de Lanclos 





by 
EMILE 
MAGNE 


The interesting biography of a famous French 
woman, of originality and of genuine historic 
importance. $4.00 


Franz 
Liszt 


by Guy 
De PourTALES 













The much talked about biography of the 
great virtuoso, into whose life came an unu- 
sual group of fascinating ladies. - 












HENRY HOLT @ 
COMPANY 


1 Park Avenue New York 










(Continued from page 362) Ringrose. The 
reader will be as skeptical of the solution 
as was Ambler, Ringrose’s brother detec- 
tive, though in the end he will have to 
give way before the confession of the 
murderer. Apart from this development, 
we doubt if Mr. Phillpotts would carry 
conviction by the dénouement which he 
provides. But there is the confession, and 
the murderer surely knows better than 
the reader who committed the crime. A 
good tale for a dull day. 


Biography and Letters 


The Heart of Emerson’s Fournals. Edited 
by Bliss Perry. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


REFRESHING collection of ex- 

tracts from the journals, presenting 
the best of the ten volumes of the com- 
plete edition. Many of the more significant 
personal passages have been wisely in- 
cluded, giving the book the substance of 
an outline autobiography. The intimacy 
and informality of expression will appeal 
to many who will for the first time meet 
Emerson as a man rather than as philos- 
opher and poet. 


**k kK K * 


Bluestocking Letters. Selected, with an 
Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 
New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The 
Dial Press. $2.50. 


O the reader well informed in the 

social backgrounds of Eighteenth 
Century England, this collection will 
offer little fresh material. The letters 
included in its pages are available else- 
where in less disjected and more ade- 
quately annotated arrangement. But the 
editorial scheme seems to have had in 
mind primarily the reader who might 
seek, in small compass, a pleasant intro- 
duction to that “brilliant company 
which quoted, criticized, and exchanged 
repartees under the rich, peacock hang- 


| ings of Mrs. Montagu.” Mr. Johnson has 


made his choice from the correspondence 
o: five celebrated bluestockings. Nat- 
urally, the name of “the Queen of the 
Blues” leads all the rest. Her letters fill 
almost one half the book; of the remainder 
another half consists of communications 
addressed to her by sister /iterati. Even 
after a century and a half, these pages 
preserve a surprising freshness, reflecting 
in lively, careless chitchat an Augustan 


period whose glories, as the “later” 


(Sir William) Pepys declared, were al- 
ready “dead while living . . . such so- 
ciety as we formerly lived in, and 
enjoyed, being positively over.” Mrs. 
Montagu knew the knack of penning 
epigrams. Mrs. Vesey, that generous, 
enthusiastic, butterfly spirit, whose scrib- 
blings follow, was of another sort: too 
absorbed in life to pause for punctuation. 
The Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, as befits the 





wife of an admiral and the mother of a 
viscount, is always “elegant and well- 
bred,” even in her correspondence. Mrs. 
Chapone and Miss Carter, who round out 
Mr. Johnson’s collection, represent the 
pedantry of which the cult of the blue- 
stockings was early guilty and to which 
it ultimately succumbed. Mr. Johnson’s 
introductory discussion is sketchy, but 
just; giving a summary notion of the 
bluestocking movement and its influence 
in English literary development. 


**k KK * 


Modern Biography. Edited by Marietta 
Hyde. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.00. 


NTEREST in biography has taken a 

rising turn of late years as an ex- 
amination of any publisher’s lists will 
show, and it is hardly surprising that 
advantage should be taken of the re- 
newed attention being paid this venerable 
art to record bits of the autobiographies 
and biographies of men and women whose 
names are still familiar — some of them 
living, some gone just round the corner. 
This collection is apparently intended 
more for the use of students than as a 
book for general reading. For a comparison 
of methods employed by various biog- 
raphers, it is extremely interesting, but 
because of the necessarily abbreviated 
passages, it is impossible to gain much of 
the charm of the whole. The author has 
made a careful selection, and a brief 
preface on the art of biography is added 
together with bibliographical material. 


Poetry and Plays 


Poets and Their Art. By Harriet Monroe. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


$2.50. 


BOOK that reflects the author’s 


experience as editor of Poetry while 
affording intimate glimpses of the maga- 
zine’s notable contributors. Also, it con- 
tains brief and highly original studies of 
Old World masters and commentaries up- 
on the poetic art and temperament. The 
least that can be said is that it increases 
the debt which poets and poetry already 
owe to its author. 


**e * * * 


Cake. A Play by Witter Bynner. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


NE playwright has called this 

satire in dramatic form, “brilliant, 
beautiful and funny.” Certainly, it is 
brilliant, and often it is funny with a full- 
bodied mirth. Beautiful it is not — at 
least, to the mind of this reviewer. It 
jazzes the vanities of human life with an 
almost intolerable wit and a shocking 
insistence on the absurdity of our state- 
liest emotions. One dances through a 
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world of make-believes, of false feelings 
and false faces, — one laughs loudly at 
some particular pomposity unveiled, — 
but the thing leaves a rather bitter taste 
in the mouth, a sense of emptiness; one 
is a little ashamed. Beautiful or not — it 
is wickedly clever, and it may be read 
without unhappiness and even with great 
amusement by people who are guite con- 
vinced that they are not in the least like 
its leading character, the Lady. 


** * kK * 


Poetry of the Nineties. With an Introduc- 
tory Essay by C. E. Andrews and 
M. O. Percival. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.00. 


HE “gay ’nineties,” years of revolt 

against the stiffness of Victorianism, 
left behind them a considerable treasure 
of verse, much of it all but forgotten in 
the sweeping movement of poetry to 
greater freedom, but some of it still 
remembered for its authentic genius. In 
this volume, all those who contributed 
to the period’s many-sided personality 
are represented: Kipling, Henley, Bin- 
yon, Housman, Symons, Dowson, Lionel 
Johnson, Yeats, John Davidson, Wilde, 
William Watson, and Stephen Phillips, 
to name but a few. An introductory essay 
recalls the high lights of the period and 
gives careful appreciation of the vari- 
ous poets’ contributions. A chronological 
table and biographical notes add to the 
volume’s worth. 


* ke KK 


The Sea and the Dunes. By Harry Kemp. 
New York: Brentano’s. $2.00. 


N these poems nature plays a leading 

rdle. Its beauties enhance the author’s 
reflections. They are observed with a 
wonder and fidelity that make common 
scenes afforded by earth, sea, and sky 
appear as revelations. The poems are 
rich in metaphor, without distorted lines 
or bathetic lapses of inspiration to mar 
their workmanlike beauty. Briefly, they 
represent the expression of a_ highly 
gifted yet disciplined imagination. 


Travel 


Constantinople. By George Young. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $5.00. 


VERY well-rounded and interesting 

account of the most picturesque, 
colorful key city in the world. The author 
treats his subject historically and topo- 
graphically. His book is both a guide to 
the city and a history — from Roman 
days to the modern régime of Angora. 
A wealth of first-hand knowledge makes 
the guidebook element authoritative, and 
a discriminating taste makes it accepta- 
ble. The historical part is synchronized 
with the descriptions of physical objects 
and is thus given vitality. Altogether, 
a fine example of place appreciation, 





without sentimentality or fine writing. 
It should rank as the modern textbook 
on the city and all that it implies. 


**e KK * 


The Log of the Grand Turks. By Robert 
E. Peabody. - Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.75. 


URING the Revolutionary War the 
first Grand Turk sailed out of 
Salem as a privateer. The second ship of 
this name was an East Indianman, also of 
Salem, and the third, another privateer 
in the War of 1812. Mr. Peabody has told 
the stories of these three ships and their 
adventurous voyages with fidelity, humor, 
and a fine narrative sense. The volume is 
splendidly illustrated. 


* eK KX 


Rainbow Countries of Central America. 
By Wallace Thompson. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 


GOOD deal of informative matter 

and a vast amount of personal- 
reaction matter relating to the republics 
of Central America. The book is not 
helped by the rather high-flown style and 
purple patches of the author when he goes 
in for really ‘bang-up writing, but there 


is enough sound sense in the volume to 


make up for the purple patches. 


**e eK 


A Primitive Arcadia. By Ellis Silas. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $4.50. 


HE author felt the call of the South 

Sea Islands and, being an artist, 
took his ‘canvases and his paints to the 
Trobriand Islands, a group of coral 
atolls near Papua. He found the tropic 
scenery very much to his liking and con- 
sidered the natives vivacious and attrac- 
tive. Indeed, he took kindly to life beyond 
the borders of civilization. Pythons over 
fifteen feet long wound through his rustic 
studio, and he suffered all the minor 
miseries of the tropics. Still, he found it 
good. In this book he conveys much of 
the charm of his exotic surroundings, both 
in his text and his excellent illustrations. 


* ee *K * 
White Waters and Black. By Gordon 


MacCreagh. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $4.00. 


HE record of an elaborate and diffi- 
cult scientific expedition in the jun- 


gles of South America told with a gayety, 


a candor, and a courage rare in any kind 
of narrative, and almost unprecedented 
in the annals of exploration. The author 
has a wicked eye for pomposities and 
absurdities — and he is not unmindful of 
his own. The tendency to slip into heroics 
is suppressed throughout, but frankly and 
with good humor. An illustration will be 
entitled, “Intrepid Explorers Honoring 
with Their Presence the Village of the 
Ridge,” and, (Continued on page 366) 

















NEW OXFORD 
BOOKS 





A DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE afi! 
By H. W. Fowler, joint authgg.of the 





Concise Oxford Dictionary _ R00. 


Most extremely useful things are uningerest-,~ 


ing. Not so this book on English ‘ Usage.* 


Like its author, it has a sensé 6f*humor;its “ 
little paragraphs sparkle like the sunlight] . 
on the sea. Its pages compose a collection -. 
of familiar essays, discriminating and often 
provocative, on the genius of\the English .}, 
language. 3 qi : 


NEW VERSE . wae 
By Robert Bridges ~ $2.00 


A collection of verse written in 1921 by Robert 
Bridges, poet laureate of England, with the 
other poems of that year and a few earlier 
pieces. A delightful volume of verse, beau- 
tifully printed, and bound in imitation vellum. 


HUMAN NATURE AND 
EDUCATION 
By A. S. Woodburne $4.25 


No science is of greater importance to the 
teacher than that of psychology, and the 
present volume is offered as one in which old 
problems are re-examined in the light shed 
by the latest psychological knowledge. 


THE COMMANDMENTS 
OF MEN 
By W. H. Moore $1.75 


A number of essays on the relations of the 
individual, the churches, and the state. ‘‘ Men 
have already lost a large measure of control 
over their own lives, and must now face an 
organized effort to take away a considerable 
part of the freedom that remains.” 


THE UNREFORMED 
SENATE OF 
CANADA 
By Robert A. Mackay. With an 
Introduction by George M. Wrong 
$5.00 


“*A thorough and impartial examination of 
the whole problem of the second chamber in 
Canada has long been needed, and this we 
now have in the present volume which com- 
bines thoroughness of research with an at- 
tractive literary style, and will be welcomed 
as a scientific treatment of a living political 
problem.” 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

FOR NORMAL 

PEOPLE 

By Geraldine Coster $1.25 
This is a short, practical handbook which 
sets forth in the simplest possible way the 
main principles of analytical psychology in 
its application to the ordinary, normal per- 
son. It will be particularly useful to the 


nurse and teacher, as well as the general 
reader. 


THE ETHICS OF 
BUDDHISM 
By S. Tachibana ° $5.00 


An attempt to lain the cti i 
of Buddhism. a ait - — 
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THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
The world’s greatest association of bookly 
minded folk. Prize poetry contests. Codp- 
erative publishing. Just say you are inter- 

ested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 











Write for Catalogs of 
First Editions and Rare Books 


M. E. NORTHWALL 
533 Peters Trust, Omaha, Nebr. 























READ WITHOUT BUYING! 
Rare, scarce, out-of-print and unusual books; 
limited and subscription editions; translations and 
reprints of famous classics and contemporary 
non-fiction items. Books are constantly being 
added to the library at the tion o bers 
We invite the interest of readers who wish t 
avoid the heavy investment necessitated by per- 
sonal ownership of such library. When writing 
for information and list of books kindly state 
occupation or profession. 


ESOTERIKA BIBLION SOCIETY, INC., 
47 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. 











BOOKS 


Books on every conceivable subject, 
fine bindings, standard sets, first 
editions and rare books featured. 
Correspondence invited. 


ARGOSY BOOK STORE 
45 Fourth Avenue Bible House New York City 











Second-Hand Book Bargin 
Lists. Free 
We issue monthly lists of books on every 
conceivable subject. Send us your list of 
book wants. Back numbers of National 
Geographic supplied. 
Nedwick’s Book Store 


346 N. Crark Sr. Curcaco, ILurno1s 














RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 

ILGRIM OOK STORE 
The Press Boston, MASS. 


14 Beacon Street #9 Near tHe State House 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


15th to 20th Century 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 


Howes, Bookseller 
St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, ENGLAND 








HISTORICAL AUTOGRAPHED LETTERS 
Letters of Patrick Henry, Burgoyne, J. Q. Adams, 
Grant, Sumter, Benedict Arnold, George Romney, and 
others. Catalogues to prospective purchasers. 

JOHN HEISE AUTOGRAPHS 
(Established 1885) Syracuse, New York 





(Continued from page 365) incidentally, 
the description of that particular village 
is a gem of its kind. 

The expedition encountered all manner 
of hardships, dangers, and diseases; it was 
successful in reaching some of its objec- 
tives; it failed in its tries at others. The 
explorers quarreled and complained and 


- disliked and liked each other and made 


mistakes and did incredibly stupid and 
heroic things—and those who came 
through were men. The author ends his 
book: “It has been a good expedition. 
May it rest in peace. I trust it has been 
a good record. May it live forever.” 

It will live for some time at least, the 
frankest, most American record which has 
come out of the jungle in years. 


** * * * 


Rambles in North Africa. By Albert 
Wilson, M.D. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $4.00. 


EW books of travel contain as much 

information and as great a variety of 
information as this interesting account of 
Algeria and Tunisia. The author gives all 
the helpful first-aids to later travelers: 
advice as to roads, hotels, methods of 
travel, how much to tip the ‘donkey boys, 
and all sorts of other useful advice. In 
addition, he traces the histories of the 
localities visited and the peoples who have 
inhabited them; botanical, economic, 
medical facts and observations are thrown 
in for good measure. Despite a slightly 
pedantic manner at times, the book is 
singularly interesting. It is refreshing to 
find an objective traveler, one genuinely 
interested in what he sees around him. 
Most authors of travel books are con- 
cerned with painting a charming, sub- 
jective picture of themselves against a 
series of exotic backgrounds. Here is real 
information for the curious in general — 
as well as for those who are especially 
interested in northern Africa. 


* * eK * 


The American in England. By Robert E. 
Spiller. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $4.00. 


ESIDES the “Sketch Book” of 

Washington Irving, few records are 
read today of American travelers who 
visited England during the half century 
following the Revolution. Many were 
written and some are still to be found on 
library shelves; yet they are largely un- 
familiar today except to students. Mr. 
Spiller has made an exhaustive study of 
original sources and skillfully woven their 
most interesting observations into a 
record which forms a picture of England 
on the threshold of the mechanical era — 
when the old order remained, but the 
first whisperings of the new were being 
heard. The author has performed a valu- 
able service in preserving the best parts 
of contemporary records and has pro- 





duced a book which is a real contribution 
to historical literature, not only because 
of its study of England from the observ- 
er’s point of view, but because it records a 
side of American life too long neglected. 


History 


The Romance of the Boundaries. By John 
T. Faris. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $6.00. 


_ pine temp chapters of Ameri- 
can history are vividly described by 
a writer thoroughly familiar with his sub- 
ject. The frequent disputes over inter- 
national and State boundaries in pioneer 
days are discussed in detail. First, the 
“Bloodless Aroostook War,” a quarrel 
with England over the Canadian border, 
then, arguments over the Niagara frontier. 
When the country pushed westward, 
taking in one territory after another, dis- 
putes as to State boundaries were common. 
As the author explains in his foreword, 
the whole story of boundary controver- 
sies could not be told in a single volume. 
However, the episodes of the story he 
describes are well chosen and sure to 
interest the layman as well as_ the 
historian. The book has an alluring 
array of photographs and maps. 


xk eK RK * 


An Outline History of China. By Herbert 
H. Gowen and Josef W. Hall. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $4.00. 


NUMBER of factors have contrived 

to keep China an appallingly little- 
known land so far as most Westerners are 
concerned — more than anything else, 
perhaps, the knowledge that her history 
is so vast and backward reaching that it 
is not to be understood with ease. This 
admirable text goes far to clarify the span 
of years which must be covered if one is to 
gain a comprehensive background. The 
excellent chapters upon the years of the 
modern republic will be received with 
thanks by students unfamiliar with the 
issues and opposing factions which have 
made of this vast land in late years a 
veritable Chinese puzzle. 


General 


Theory of International Prices. By James 
W. Angell. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $5.00. 


HIS exhaustive study was developed 

under the direction of Professors 
Taussig and Young of Harvard, and is 
published with the codperation of the 
Harvard Department of Economics. Dr. 
Angell emphasizes the fact that such 
marked changes have taken place since 
the World War in commercial and finan- 
cial situations that an increasing impor- 
tance attaches to the intricate subject 
of international exchange and the condi- 
tions which govern its terms. He reviews 
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the history of the doctrines which have 
applied in this and other countries, and 
combines the conclusions reached into a 
general theory of international prices, 
pointing out that the economic relation- 
ships between the leading countries of 
the world are now extraordinarily close 
and deep-seated. Long-standing political 
antagonisms have little effect upon them, 
and even military conflict is able to offer 
only a temporary interruption to their 
development. The work is admirably 
prepared as a scholarly consideration of a 
‘most difficult subject. As an example of 
clear thought and sound construction it 
will appeal to many who have no direct 
interest in the material treated. 


* * KK * 


American Football. By S. M. Weyand. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.00. 


NE of the best players who ever 

represented West Point has here 
compiled a thorough record of all the 
high and medium points of football 
history. The perspective is good; and if 
the book lacks drama and thrill, it is 
because it is devoted more to facts and 
records than to the romance of sport. It 
is illustrated chiefly with photographs 
of the most famous players of all days. 


* eK K * 


The Prophetic Writings of William Blake. 
Edited by D. J. Sloss and J. P. R. 
Wallis. New York: The Oxford 
University Press. 2 vols. $14.00. , 


‘FULL, scholarly presentation of 

Blake’s symbolic writings, carefully 
edited and wisely explained. A lengthy 
general introduction, a glossarial index 
of symbols, together with notes and ap- 
pendixes illuminate the involved, obscure 
allegory, the mysticism, and the thick 
strangeness through which Blake’s genius 
shone only at intervals. A very thorough 
piece of scholarship, the book is valuable 
primarily for the Blake that is in it — 
much of it little known and hard to get 
at — and, secondarily, for the comment 
and explanation of the authors. It will 
be a boon to all admirers of Blake’s 
unique, strange genius to have in such 
admirable form the mass of his prophetic 
writings and the keys to them. A number 
of fine plates illustrate the text. 


* * * *K * 


Adventures in Editing. By Charles Hanson 
Towne. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $2.50. 


PERSONAL narrative of an ener- 

getic and brilliant career. As editor 
of some of the most widely read maga- 
zines in America, and as an author 
dependent upori the output of his type- 
writer, Mr. Towne has known every as- 
pect of the literary world. He has been 
“rich in wonderful friendships,” fortunate 





in an untiring love of his work. His 
editorial experiences are presented with 
variety and humor. They afford an inti- 
mate résumé of an editor’s trials, hopes, 
and tours de force that all interested in 
writers and writing can. hardly fail to 
appreciate. 
* * eK 


The Outlook for American Prose. By 
Joseph Warren Beach. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $2.50. 


R. BEACH has thrown into a single 
volume a half dozen essays which 
have appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
and the New Republic and other maga- 
zines, adding enough material to fill out 
the covers of the book. Although the 
author tries to avert the reader’s wrath 
by acknowledging in the preface that the 
book falls short of its title, no reader will 
put down the volume without a certain 
resentment. Like most volumes made up 
of magazine essays, it leaves a scattered 
and unsatisfactory impression. Two of the 
best essays are “Proud Words” and 
“Sawing the Air.” 


* * * *K * 


Sanctuary! Sanctuary! By Dallas Lore 
Sharp. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50. 

HE genuineness of Mr. Sharp’s en- 

thusiasm for nature cannot be 
doubted. It is consciously evident through- 
out his work. Unfortunately, he cannot 
lose himself in the continuous develop- 
ment of his subject, but after each pro- 
jected picture turns up the lights and 

assumes the center of the stage. In a 

chapter devoted to the natural beauties 

about Boston and the wild life on his 

Hingham hills he is at his best, for here 

the naturalist in him predominates over 


the philosopher. 


* Ke KK K 


Primitive Negro Sculpture. By Paul 
Guillaume and Thomas Munro. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $6.00. 


ORTY full-page plates illustrate an 

intelligent and stimulating discussion 
of the strange, powerful art of the African 
negro. The authors, M.’ Guillaume, a 
leading European critic, and Mr. Munro, 
a professor of modern art at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, have analyzed the 
plastic theory of the negro artist and 
interpreted that theory and its expression 
in terms of an entirely different esthetic 
tradition. Twenty years ago the “ugly 
little idols” of the African tribes were — 
in European eyes — purely monstrous. 
Modernists have found in this art a 
strong, plastic theory and a remarkable 
success in execution. The authors of this 
book proceed about their business of art 
criticism in a new manner. Instead of 
“subjective reverie and unverifiable gen- 
eralization,” they give us an analysis of 





the objective, demonstrable qualities of 
the African masks and figurines as works 
of art, almost as a scientist would analyze 
the qualities of a new gas or metal. They 
are concerned with the purely plastic 
qualities of this art — “not what sub- 
jects the sculptor chooses, but how he 
executed them, with what distinctive use 
of his medium.” The result is a singularly 
suggestive and interesting book, a real 
contribution to the understanding of a 
strange, exotic art. 


* * * * * 


Britain’s Economic Plight. By Frank 
Plachy, Jr. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50. 


HIS study of Great Britain’s eco- 

nomic distress has already drawn 
the fire of the English reviewers. Mr. 
Plachy’s style has the nervous eagerness 
of a skilled newspaper writer, and he has 
handled his subject with an assurance 
which could be expected only from a 
novelist-lecturer across the seas. The 
book is put together in a logical way, with 
a chapter on (Continued on page 368) 
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THE DESTINY OF BRITAIN AND AMERICA 
by Lieut.-Col. W. G. Mackendrick 


A masterly presentation of the mighty destiny of 
the English-s: ples in the divine plan of 
world reconstruction as foreseen and recorded in the 
-_ prophecies of Scripture. 

ritten in the forceful style of a man of the world 
and with a wealth of personal reminiscences of the 
Great War woven into his narrative, this volume is 
proving to be a most important contribution to the 
constructive literature of this epoch-making period. 
Price postpaid, $2.10 
Ask for catalog of interesting books. 
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Company, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


of Famous Persons bought 
AUTOGRAPHS and sold. Free weekly 
lists sent on request. 
ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 4oth St. New York, N. Y. 








** Posies that Grew at G. H.-Q.”’ 
A book of stirring verse. Author's autographed 
Edition, $3.00. 
THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch Long Island 





66 TERRIBLE ESCAPADE.’’ 
Created for distraction. Best quarter ever 


spent. 
DIXSON’S BOOKLET NO. ONE 
Drawer 626 Newark, New Jersey 





ASONIC BOOKS, MONITORS, HISTORIES, 
&c. Come in and visit our book shelves. Mail 
orders a specialty. Send for Catalog E. 


REDDING & COMPANY 
9 West 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, and 








rman State language desired. 
SCHOENHOF’S 
, (Established 1856) 
387 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
BOOKS 


Send at once for new catalogue No. 100. 


THE GOLDEN GALLEON PRESS 
Rare Book Department 
Colorado 


Colorado Springs - Box 1069 





Original Autograph Letters of Celebrities 
of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
Publisher ‘‘ The Collector,"’ $1.00. Established 1887 
378 Madison Ave., New York City 








Abraham Lincoln in the National Capital 
By Allen C. Clark 


Numerous illustrations. Price $3.50 


W. F. ROBERTS COMPANY, Publishers 
1514 H Street Washington, D. C. 








(Continued from page 367) each important 
topic embodying an analysis of the ex- 
isting situation, a clear presentation of 
the conclusions drawn, and a sane pro- 
posal for remedying conditions. Part of 
the closing chapter is significant: “Since 
Ig11 the country has been undergoing 
a steady change to what may be termed 
an institutional state of mind. Socialistic 
doctrines of the most pernicious sort, 
largely dating from the Lloyd George 
régime, have infiltrated the social fabric 
of the nation until a staggeringly large 
proportion of the population looks to the 
State to clothe and feed it and to care 
for its welfare in every way. The spirit 
of individuality and self-reliance has been 
slowly sapped until the Englishman of 
two generations ago would have a hard 
time in recognizing the average working- 
class individual of to-day.” 


**e eK * 


My Musical Life. By Walter Damrosch. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


HIS is not a technical, but a delight- 

fully human, document — simply a 
straightforward unassuming narrative of 
an admirable career. Mr. Damrosch is 
more interested in the people he meets and 
the work he accomplishes with them than 
in his own significance in the development 
of music in America. 


** * kK * 


The Sacred Giraffe. By Salvador de 
Madriaga. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.50. 

N this diverting book we are introduced 
to African civilization in 6922 4.D., a 
year in which the ebonite savants were 
able to make several important discov- 
eries concerning the alleged white race 
which legend described as once inhabiting 

Europe and America. An amusing satire on 

reconstructive research, the book in its 

description of ebonite civilization con- 

tains some keen satire on our own and a 

lot of amusing byplay. The author is as 

ingenious as he is witty, and the result 
is filled with pleasant surprises. 


**k *k *K * 


From an Old House. By Joseph Herges- 
heimer. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$5.00. 

EADERS of nipatticion’s books 
must have known, if they stopped to 
think, that he would have written them 
in an old house. The author of “The 
Bright Shawl” and “Java Head” clearly 
loves not only history and the people of 
the past, but all the ¢hings of an olden 
time. “From an Old House” is the story 
of the rebuilding of a Pennsylvania 
colonial house, but it is much more than 
that. It is the mental adventure of an 
author from the time when he and his 





wife first went to live in the house as a 


‘place of shelter to the time when, with a 


dozen novels at his back, the house was 
restored to its Eighteenth Century beauty. 
The book is of almost equal interest to 
the lover of colonial houses and to the 
student of Hergesheimer. 

**e*e *K * 


The Destiny of Britain and America. By 
W. G. Mackendrick. Boston: A. A. 
Beauchamp. $2.10. 


SINCERE and vigorous work, 

applying Biblical prophecies to the 
immediate past, the present, and the 
future of the English and American 
peoples. This passage is characteristic; 
after quoting, “For the Lord thy God 
blesseth thee, as He promised thee: and 
thou shalt lend unto many nations, but 
thou shalt not borrow; and thou shalt 
reign over many nations, but they shall 
not reign over thee,” the author asks, 
“Is America going to obtain her God- 


‘given wealth and then duck the obliga- 


tions laid down for her guidance in our 
credit statutes? Not on your life. Not 
when she knows it! ... Well, gentle- 
men, that’s my story.” 

The thesis is one which needs the sup- 
port of a more profound study, yet it 
contains much which will commend it 
to those for whom it is written. The book 
is “Respectfully dedicated to the Short- 
Haired Business Men of Britain and 
America.” 





Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established’ 3857 
441 Peart St. yey New Yor« 
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| PRECAUTION. 
PAYS 


/ Bitnas tz investing your surplus 
] funds, take the precaution of seek- 
ing the expert and conservative advice 
/ of the investment houses and bankers 
] represented in the Financial Section 
of Harper’s Magazine. 


| 
! 
Eliminate the Loss j; 
in Investments / 
For after all good investment oppor- j 
tunities predominate. Caution, Care, ] 
! 

l 

! 

te 


Investigation will reveal safe and profit- 
able channels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears in 
the October issue of Harper’s Magazine 
will help solve your investment problems. 


MAG 
94 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Acme) : 


He’s OFF! 


Capt. René Fonck, French army ace, 
with Igor Sikorsky and Lieut. Allan 
nody on either side. Captain Fonck 
piloted the New York-Paris ’plane, Mr. 
Sikorsky designed it, and Lieutenant 
Snody was to navigate it until taken ill 
at the last minute. His place was taken by 
Lieut. L. W. Curtin ; 


“ A WAY with rifles, machine guns, 
A and cannon! Make way for peace 

and conciliation!” Thus key- 
noted ArIsTIDE Brianp, Foreign Min- 
ister of France, before the Assembly of 
the League of Nations on 
September 10 as he wel- 
comed Germany back to friendship and 


Peace 


full codperation with other Governments. - 


It was a dramatic scene in the hall which 
since 1920 has witnessed many historic 
moments, and M. Brianp was equal to 
the occasion. With no prepared speech, 
he arose to reply to Germany’s Foreign 
Minister, Gustav StRESEMANN, who had 
responded to the acclaim which greeted 
his country’s entrance into the League, 
pledging his nation to be ardent in work- 
ing for peace. His country wished to 
subordinate selfish nationalism to inter- 
national good will and peace, he said, and 
in the near future, he trusted that all 
nations would be disarmed as Germany is 
today. The greatest enthusiasm was ap- 
parent in the Assembly as Dr. Srrese- 
MANN, in response to the welcome by Dr. 
NinTcuITcH, president of the Assembly, 
mounted the tribune; when his speech 
was finished, cheers echoed through 
the hall. 

And now that Germany has become 
officially inducted into the League, the 
Locarno Treaties, initialed at London on 
December 1, 1925, with the condition 
that they be finally ratified as soon as 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Germany should become a member of the 
League of Nations, go finally into effect. 
The seven nations concerned 


Locarno handed their official ratifica- 
Treaties tion to th cretariat on 
Effective ndlinin 


September 14. The terms 
of the five treaties provide, among other 
things, for the guarantee of neutrality 
by England and Italy of the strip 
of territory along the Rhine between 
Germany on the one hand, and France 
and Belgium on the other, armed forces 
of any of the three nations abutting being 
forbidden to cross this territory except on 
the accredited business of the League; for 
arbitration conventions between France 
and Germany; between Belgium and 
Germany; for an arbitration treaty be- 
tween Germany and Poland; and a similar 
treaty between Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia. The Rhineland treaty is by 
far the most important, and is the basis 
of the new European policy. There are 
still some disputes left to be cleared up: 
Germany seeks diminution of the length 
of time during which the Allies are to 
occupy the Rhine territory, and a decrease 
in the size of the force of occupation; 
German and French disputes in the eco- 
nomic fields of natural and manufactured 
products demand arbitration in regard 
to market and tariff boundaries before 
any sort of fundamental accord can be 


achieved. But the operation of the Lo- 
carno pacts now begun should pave the 
way for the solutions of many of these 
lesser cankering problems. 

From France on the day of Germany’s 
admission came the announcement that 
Premier Poincaré had decreed rigid cuts 
in army and navy expenditure for the 

q coming year. More than 
— Army 2700 officers are to be 
uts retired, together with 1,200 
temporary officers, while the term of 
compulsory military service is to be cut 
to one year, and the minimum age raised 
from twenty to twenty-one. Thus, fewer 
men will be in uniform next year and 
expense will be considerably lessened. 
Practically 170 military establishments 
will be abandoned, the mounted service 
is to be cut, and two naval repair stations 
and shipyards will be given up. This is 
Premier Potncarté’s second reorganiza- 
tion move in the interests of economy. 
Measures compressing the judicial system 
of the country have already been drawn 
up as part of France’s attempt to bring 
her governmental expenses within rea- 
sonable limits and pave the way for’ 
financial rehabilitation of the country. 

The Spanish Government has made 
good its threat to withdraw from the 
League, and on September 11, a note 
reached Geneva informing Sir Eric 





(Acme) 


FisH STORIES AND MExIco 
Attorney-General Sargent and Ambassador Sheffield, United States representative in Mexico, 
were guests of the President at White Pine Camp recently. Mr. Sargent and the President 
are said to have swapped fish stories, while Mr. Sheffield gave a personal account of recent 
difficulties in Mexico 
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(Acme) 
“MAKE WAY FOR PEACE!” 


Aristide Briand, French Foreign Min- 

ister, who pledged peace between his 

country and Germany as Germany en- 
tered the League 


Drummonp, Secretary General, that Spain 
was officially recording her two years’ 
notice to leave. The reason 
given was the League’s 
failure to give Spain a 
permanent seat on the Council when 
Germany was so honored. “In leaving the 
League of Nations, in obedience to im- 
perative duty,” says the note signed by 
Foreign Minister JosE pe Yancuas, 
“Spain desires to express her parting wish 
that the high ideals of universal peace for 
which the League was founded and which 


Spain 
Decides 


our country hitherto so ardently and so 
effectively has served will be crowned 
with success.” 

The last ray of hope for a general confer- 
ence on disarmament in the near future 
flickered out at Geneva on September 9 

when the preparatory con- 


Arms _ ference came to a close. The 
Conference ; : 
Postponed Sentiment of the Experts 


Committee and of the League 
Assembly seemed distinctly opposed to 
a conference at Washington, in the first 
place, and rather noncommittal on the 
prospect of any conference at all, in the 
second. The agitation, begun the middle 
of last May, was by way of determining 
European sentiment in regard to the 
question of further arms limitation, and 
to arrange a program which the conference 
proper, if called, should pursue. 

For the fifth time since his rise to 
power, Premier Beniro Musso.ini of 
Italy has escaped the hand of the assassin. 
The latest attempt, and the third this 
year, was made on September 11 as 
the Premier was entering Rome in his 
limousine. His assailant, Gino Lucetti, 
a noted anarchist, approached his car 
and threw a bomb against the glass of 

the door with great violence. 
The _ The bomb failed to explode 

at the contact, however, 
and dropped to the street as the chauffeur, 
with presence of mind, increased his speed 
to avoid the explosion which occurred 
some seconds later, peppering the rear 
of the car with splinters of steel. But II 
Duce was unhurt, and ordering his chauf- 
feur to stop, he sent him back to ascertain 
the damage done. As a direct result of 
the attack, several high police officials have 
been removed. But Musso tn, stead- 





(Keystone) 


PEACEFUL HANKOW IN TURMOIL 


Shots at two American gunboats stationed at this Chinese port on the Yangtze River have 
been reported and two additional vessels have gone to their assistance 


fastly maintaining that he will never die a 
violent death, refuses police protection. 

Meagre reports seeping out of chaotic 
China tell of firing upon two American 
gunboats in the Yangtze River at Han- 
kow. Their truth is difficult to establish, 
but two additional gun- 
boats have proceeded to 
Hankow, now in the hands 
of Red Cantonese troops. All four of the 
vessels will do what is possible to protect 
the lives and property of aliens at this 
important river city. 

The second week of the trial of former 
Attorney-General Harry M. DauGHERTY 
and Col. Henry W. MI ter, accused by 
the Government of illegally accepting 

: _ . large sums of money in con- 
oe Trial nection with the transfer of 
ontinues 
$7,000,000 from the Amer- 
ican Metal Company to the Société 
Suisse pour Valeur de Métaux, con- 
trolled by Ricoarp Merton of Frank- 
furt am the Main, Germany, in 1921, 
opened with numerous objections by the 
counsel for defense to the tactics of 
District-Attorney Emory R. Buckner of 
New York City, and an appeal to Judge 
Mack that a mistrial be declared. The 
chief objections, and the plea for a mis- 
trial, however, were immediately denied. 
Mr. Merton, who acted as agent for the 
Swiss company in the negotiations, was 
ordered by the court on September 14 to 
be called as witness for the defense. In his 
vigorous and searching cross-examination 
of the German financier, Mr. BuckNeER 
endeavored to bring out in the first place 
that the claim of the Société Suisse was 
held by the Government to be fictitious, 
and in the second, that the Société was 
merely an alter ego of the Merron inter- 
ests, serving as a holding company for 
them, and that the transfer had been 
requested merely to protect some ‘three 
and a half millions of debenture holdings 
in the Société. The prosecution also 
brought out the fact that MEerTon’s plea 
for the transfer had been based on claims 
of dire poverty, when such a claim had 
been wholly unjustified. 

What promises to be the closing event 
of the late summer Channel-swimming 
season took place on September 9 when 
Georces MICHEL, a baker from Paris, 
took to the water at 8.30 in 
the evening and landed at 
St. Margaret’s Bay the next 
morning after a swim of eleven hours and 
five minutes. His performance beat the 
record set up by Ernst VIERKOETTER 4 
few days before by an hour and a half, 
and that established by Miss EpEre by 
something over three hours. The girl 
swimmer did it for her mother. Mrs. 
Corson did it for her kiddies. No one 
knows who inspired Herr VIERKOETTER. 
But M. Micuet made it clear that se 
did it for France. “I have beaten the 
German,” he announced as he waded 
ashore. 
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Some Literary Hoaxes — 
Jocular and Otherwise 


(Continued from page 352) 


therefrom by the fact that at that period 
of his life he was neither a drunkard 
nor reformed. Wider fields soon opened 
out before him. Cuba was in insurrection, 
and among the American correspond- 
ents assembling there turned up one Wil- 
liam Francis Mannix. Before long the New 
York Times, the Philadelphia Press, and 
other journals began to print brilliant 
accounts from his pen of events and ex- 
ploits which he alone had managed to see. 
The correspondence attracted wide atten- 
tion until it was suddenly discovered that 
Mannix had written it no nearer the scene 
of action than a café in Havana. Still, 
Mannix, as the saying goes, had a way 
with him, and he continued to get com- 
missions from the press until he involved 
a Philadelphia newspaper in a libel suit, 
thereby reading himself effectually into 
the black books of the profession. Next, 
he drifted into the United States Army, 
and for a time served as a private in 
China. Eventually, he turned up in Hon- 
olulu where, over the small matter of a 
forged check, he was sentenced to prison. 
Now, Mannix was nothing if not re- 
sourceful. He professed repentance and 
religion, won the favor of many worthy 
souls in the town, and solaced his confine- 
ment with books they brought for his 
entertainment. Gradually, he evinced an 
intense interest in works on China and 
Japan to which he applied himself so 
assiduously that when he left prison he 
had made them his own in peculiar fash- 
ion. He now offered to the New York 
Sun some extracts from the journals of 
Li Hung Chang, which, he explained, 
he had edited from translations made by 
an English secretary of the late viceroy 
from documents which had come into 
his hands after the death of the states- 
man. These the Sum ran serially under 
the title, “The Diary of Li Hung 
Chang.” They aroused widespread in- 
terest, and before long the London Od- 
server offered Mannix £1,000 for further 
and lengthier extracts. Mannix obligingly 
supplied them, as he somewhat later 
supplied a book manuscript to a London 
publisher. So cleverly did he fabricate 
the work, so aptly interweave descrip- 
tion and analysis garnered from the read- 
ing of his prison days, so capably invent 
the philosophy and political judgments 
of the viceroy, that “The Memoirs of 
Li Hung Chang” passed the British sino- 
logues as authentic, and was published 
in England. Houghton Mifflin then ac- 
quired the American rights, and sub- 
mitted the book to John W. Foster, who 
in 1897 had been closely associated with 
Li Hung Chang in his capacity of foreign 
adviser to the Chinese Government dur- 
ing its peace negotiations with Japan. 





Mr. Foster read it with interest and fur- 
nished it with an introduction. But once 
published in America, the work imme- 
diately ran afoul of a Mr. Drew of.Boston, 
who, having accompanied Li Hung Chang 
on his tour of America, and having been 
in his company at Vancguver the day 
before he sailed from that port for China, 
found it passing strange to discover him 
portrayed on that very day gazing out 
over the Golden Gate and meditating 
upon his country. Investigation followed, 
and Mannix’s fabrication was disclosed. 
If the history of letters has time and 
again furnished fraudulent episodes of 
sorry nature, it has not infrequently been 
enlivened by the intrusion of dramatic 
incidents furnished by well-intentioned 
imposters bent on a practical joke with 
the wide public for an audience, and en- 
tirely innocent of any real intent to de- 
ceive. They are the perpetrators of the 
jovial hoaxes such as the recent delight- 
ful humbugging of the poetically inclined 
by Witter Bynner and Arthur Davison 
Ficke. These two ingenious gentlemen, 
under the names of Anne Morgan and 
Emanuel Knish, issued a volume of poetry 
entitled “Spectra,” in the introduction 
to which was elaborated the theory of 
a new school of verse. With admirable 
sobriety, and with a clever juggling of 
the jargon of futurist art, they set forth 
a methodology designed “to push the 
possibilities of poetic expression into a 
new region,” following up their abstract 
discussion with spectrist experiments in 











regular metrical forms and free verse. 
Here was meat for the critics. They fell 
upon it, and expounded the effusions of 
the authors with an ingenuity only less 
than that which had invented them, 
burnt incense, the more ardent of them, 


Russian writer and his works. Alas, for 
the unwary! How were they to know 
that the sonnet offered for their admira- 
tion was the creation of Clinton Scollard, 
and that the essays and personalia were 
contributed by the happy fancies of 
Prof. Franklin H. Giddings and Titus 
Munson Coan? Here, truly, was a merry 
jest, not without its ironical implications. 

A great criminal is often said to be 
a great genius lost to the world. So, fre- 
quently, perhaps, are adept literary im- 
posters gifted artists diverted from the 
proper channels. The merry among them 
are certainly excellent fun makers. May 
their tribe increase as that of the trick- 
sters withers. 





Wall Street and Academy 
Lane 
(Continued from page 358) 


hopes to rise high in industrial organiza- 
tion, the necessity, almost, of his leading 

a “double” intellectual life. For many 
pores reasons an interest in literature 
is the ideal method of maintaining this 
balance. I should place it second in im- 
portance to composition for the student 
who plans to enter business. Let’s remem- 
ber, too, that even a poor teacher cannot 
entirely spoil literature. 

Of course, if you take both composition 
and literature, (Continued on page 372) 














at the new shrine, and were aghast when 
told that their explanations were wrong 
for the simple reason that the spectrist 
school was a figment of the imagination. 
So loath were they to give it up, how- 
ever, that some of them were actually 
left in the ridiculous position of defending 
a doctrine which its own creators had 
laughed out of existence. 

Hardly less happy in conception and 
execution was the amusing hoax per- 
petrated in 1918 when the Authors Club 
of New York put forth, under the editor- 
ship of William George Jordan and Rich- 
ardson Wright, an attractive volume 
entitled “Feodor Vladimir Larrovitch: 
An Appreciation of His Life and Works.” 
Here was a carefully documented work, 
containing a sonnet and essays translated 
from the Russian — personalia, bibliog- 
raphies, and all that befitted a trust- 
worthy memoir. The only trouble with 
it was that it wasn’t a trustworthy me- 
moir, but the concoction of some exuber- 
ant souls who, moved by the extravagant 
interest of the day in all things Russian, 
had manufactured for the confusion of 





the public and their own edification this 


IMAGINATION 


MIND’S DOMINANT POWER 
by B. C. LEEMING 


Called by Clarence Budington Kelland ‘‘ The 
greatest force in the universe,’’ Imagination, 
the most widely acclaimed but least under- 
stood power of the human mind, is here laid 
bare for you. Psychological synthesis is pre- 
sented in a most interesting manner. 


Says JOHN MACY: 


“*You are perfectly sound, and your vivacious, 
human, untechnical, manner of presentation is 
admirable.” 


BASIL KING: 


“IT greatly admire your book IMAGINA- 
TION. The subject is a favorite one of mine, 
and I have nowhere seen so complete and 
logical an unfoldment of the theme. It seems 
to me that you cover every part of it. You 
have put it, too, in a way which practically 
everyonecan understand. To thisyour mass of 
apt illustration contributes much, but it would 
not do that unless there were something 
worth while to illustrate. You cover the ground 
so completely, and with such a master hand, 
that it will be long, I should think, before we 
need another book on the subject. Sincere 
thanks for writing it.’ 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 


“ Besides following the trend of the au- 
thor’ 8 argument, his words are so stimulating 
that the imagination of the reader is on almost 
every page set galloping off after ideas of 
his own. There is not a dull page in the book.” 


$3.15 Postpaid 


THE M. H. SCHROEDER COMPANY 
2 E. 24th St. New York 
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How to know 


the Best Bonds 


Some bonds are better than 
others. The “best” bonds are those 
which are best for you. 

With some knowiedge of your 
investment objective and the secur- 
ities you now have, we will gladly 


assist you in keeping your holdings 
properly balanced and thus improve 
your investment position. 


We believe our booklet, 
“What Bonds Shall I Buy?” 
will interest you. 

May we send you a copy? 


Ask for AN -2455 


AC.ALLYN*°COMPANY 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


What Are You Doing 
About It? 


Over 8,000 employers of the 
United States are carrying 
Group Insurance on the lives 
of 2,225,000 employees. 


This insurance covers whole group 
of employees under a single contract 
without medical examination, in 
amounts varying from $500 to 
$10,000 per employee. Includes 
total permanent disability without 
extra charges. 


GROUP INSURANCE for em- 

loyees of factories, stores and 
ne concerns of all kinds is 
rapidly increasing. It has proved 
of value to those who have adopted 
it, and others will take it up as soon 
as they learn of its usefulness. 


Our book on “GROUP LIFE 


INSURANCE” will gladly be 
mailed you without obligation. 





Sar 
Lire INSURANCE ComPA 


Boston, MassacnuSsETTS 


A STRONG COMPANY Over Sixty Years 
‘in Business. Liberal as to Contract, 
Safe and Secure in Every Way 
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& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per shore on 
the PREFERRED STOCK of this Company will be 
paid October 15, 1926. 
A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the COM- 
MON STOCK of this Company for the quarter end- 
a Soe 30, 1926, will be paid tober 30, 


Both Dividends are peyable to Stockholders of 
record as of September 30, 1926. 
F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 


H. 
New York, September 18, 1926, 





(Continued from page 371) many of you 
will be forced to accept a major course in 
English. After all, why not? If it is the 
best preparation for business that you can 
find, take it. It is a commendable step 
if it only keeps you from specializing too 
much in the so-called business courses 
which are offered by most universities. I 
have very grave doubts whether it is ad- 
visable to permit these courses to encroach 
too much on the cultural courses in the 
curriculum. If they were all they claim to 
be I might feel differently about it. When 
you take a course in advertising, you 
are not learning, as in science, a body 
of principles underlying the whole field. 
There are about as many theories of 
what makes a good advertisement today 
as there are advertising agencies. 

Business is not yet a sufficiently exact 
science so that it can be taught without 
danger to college undergraduates. The 
teacher should approach such a subject 
with a humbleness which would probably 
be mistaken for weakness by the typical 
undergraduate; he must make his students 
partners in research rather than an audi- 
ence agape. That can be done in the atmos- 
phere of a graduate school. But rare, 
indeed, is the man with the personality to 
doit successfully in an undergraduateclass. 
Don’t imagine that I am advising flatly 
against enrolling in any of these courses. 
I only want to warn against too credulous 
an attitude toward their immediate prac- 
ticality. Because the subjects are new, the 
teacher often works with a zeal that has 
something of the pioneer spirit in it. Thus, 
a business course frequently has more real 
cultural value than a pure theory course 
—like psychology, for example, which a 
student once called “somebody’s theory 
about somebody else’s theory about some- 
thing that nobody cares about, anyway.” 
Realizing that I am treading on danger- 
ous ground in discussing the place of busi- 
ness in the curriculum, I feel it necessary 
to state that I have no present connection 
with any-educational institution and that 
my opinions are entirely personal. 

A final word to students who plan to 
enter business: take all the composition 
and literature courses you can get. Don’t 
neglect economics; and take at least one 
science course during your more mature 


‘years as an upper classman. An under- 


standing of the scientific method will be 
immensely important to you as a busi- 
ness man in the coming decade. Then 
choose your other courses according to 
your personal likes and dislikes; select a 
few with a practical approach — I include 
business courses among these — but in 
making your choice pay more attention 
to the teacher than to the title or descrip- 
tion of the course. And if you are wise in 
your selection and almost as industrious 
in your college work as in your other 
undergraduate activities, you may get 
something out of college that will really 
help you in business. 





Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Watt StrEET AND AcaDemyY Lane. 1. Comment 
on the phrasing of the title of Mr. Kennedy’s arti- 
cle. What major theme does it suggest? If you had 
been writing on this topic, how would you have 
worded the title? Does the boxed paragraph offer 
any suggestion? 2. How has the growth of large 
business organizations affected the demand for a 
better type of written English? 3. Enumerate and 
discuss the different ways in which skill in the use 
of written English contributes to business efficiency. 
4. What bearing has this upon the teaching of com- 
position in schools and colleges? 5. As you think 
over the various items which are being emphasized 
in your own composition work, comment upon 
those features which would be of special value to 
you in a business career. Explain in this connection 
the value of oral English. 6. Perhaps no one accom- 
plishment is of greater value than skill in making 
a summary or précis of an important article. As 
students you could test your skill in this type of 
work by condensing this article—or a selected 
portion of it — to one fourth its original space. In 
an exercise of this sort, only complete and well- 
articulated sentences should be used. 


Historica Fiction Gets Its Hair Bosse. 1. 
This article might well constitute a background test 
in history and literature. Scarcely a sentence is 
printed here that is not weighted down with lit- 
erary or historical allusions—some extremely 
modern, some so antiquated as to need the lens of 
research to bring them into proper focus. Certain 
of these references are conveniently capitalized or 
quoted; others are so woven into the fabric of the 
text as to be discernible only to those who respond 
to the prick of the particular intellectual stimuli. 
As a class exercise, edit the entire article, or a por- 
tion of it, preparing a series of explanatory notes 
that will clear up all doubtful phrases and obscure 
points. If, in doing this, you chance upon refer- 
ences you do not know, check them and later place 
them in a separate list for further investigation in 
class. 2. For the student who has a background 
comparable to that of the author, this article will 
present a strong appeal; but even for those less 
rich, the style and substance will prove engaging 
and stimulating. Study the pages with a critic’s 
eye, noting and commenting upon (a) the organiza- 
tion of material, (b) the use of concrete terms in 
illustrations, (c) the originality of the figures, (d) 
the author’s vocabulary. 3. Comment upon the 
reflection contained in the last two paragraphs. 


Some Literary Hoaxes — Jocu.ar AnD OTHER- 
wise. 1. Retell the history of the Ireland forgeries. 
2. Look up the accounts of the following literary 
impostures and report your findings orally: “Letters 
of Phalaris,” the Robert Surties ballads, the quota- 
tions invented by William Lauder to prove Milton 
a plagiarist, and the Lucas letters. 3. Students will 
be particularly interested in learning more about 
Thomas Chatterton, whom Wordsworth spoke of 
as “the marvelous boy who perished in his pride.” 
Look up some of the Rowley poems and discuss 
their merits, remembering all the while that they 
were written by a boy of high-school age. 4. .Look 


up and report on James Macpherson’s ‘‘Ossian,” Was. 


it a forgery? Perhaps some of you will know of some 
other famous hoax. James Whitcomb Riley per- 
petrated a vary famous one. He wrote a poem in 
the manner of Edgar Allan Poe and passed it off 
as a valuable discovery. The full account is given 
in the biographical edition of Riley’s work, edited 
by Riley’s nephew, Edmund Eitle. 4. Discuss the 
ethics of such impostures. Can you think of 
circumstances in which they could be defended? 








